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THE BEGINNING OF THE END IN AMERICA. 


17HEN Napoleon declared that Providence in the long run 
W declares on the side of the great battalions, he expressed a 
truism in a not very reverent form. Nevertheless, in the “ people’s 
fight” of Leipsic, he was made to feel the edge of his own joke. 
The truth is, that Providence works through human means, and that 
the human means which lead to success in war are superior forces 
and superior wealth. Occasionally, no doubt, as at Sempach and 
Salamis, or in the still more striking example of David and Goliath, 
the big man is beaten by the little one. But these are the exceptional 
chapters of history, and as a general rule the feather weight, however 
admirable bis cause, does go down before the heavy bruiser. The 
enthusiastic Southerner may console himself in his present disasters 
by the reflection that in the best of all possible worlds, where no man 
questions another's right to “ wallop his own niggers,” brute force 
does, and always will, go for something ; and however great may be 
the moral superiority of the “ nigger drivers,” the great physical 
advantages of the “ black Republicans” of the North give them an 
advantage which they may not deserve, but which at all events they 
possess, 

The singular incident of the naval engagement at Norfolk (inter- 
esting as it is, regarded in the light of what Lord Bacon would have 
called an “experiment solitary concerning ships of war),” does not 
materially affect the strategical or moral aspect of the great political 
struggle. The confession of President Davis stands recorded that 
the South, in endeavouring to embrue the Border States in the area of 
secession, has undertaken a task beyond its powers; the gradual 
development of the campaign shows clearly enough that this admis- 
sion is not premature. The Southern line of defence is in retreat 
along the whole of its front. Tennessee is all but evacuated, and 
the advanced guard of Virginia has retired no one exactly knows 
whither, It is impossible to exaggerate the political importance of 
the abandonment of the Southern camp which menaced the capital 
at Washington. N othing but extreme necessity could have dictated 
‘retreat from a position which was a standing humiliation to the 
pride of the Unionist party, and which gave to the Secessionists all 
4 honours of an aggressive attitude. This result may have taken 
z Surprise those who judge from day to day by the petty incidents 
ypc actions, or the varying phases of multifarious warfare 
ba = imag the budget of “our own correspondent.” But, 
table i 2 ti people now begin at last to discover, the census- 
“ted nn rege datum for calculating the chances of war, and 
ili ri : : € census-table the assessment of property, a military 
EM, ¥ “s orecast the horoscope of a war with considerable 

. acy, though he may fai] to predict the event of particular actions, 
et asa Free States of America contain a population of 
Metiee lions of whites, while the fifteen Slave and Border States 
the iar eae more than eight millions of free people. Of 
“pe ree, N ortherners, all those capable of bearing arms 
the = § available for belligerent purposes ; just as in England 
f the e; : our army is disposable for war. But in the South, out 

ght millions of white population, before a battalion can be 
Walks serve must be secured as a domestic garrison, 

Bens ree hundred thousand men are reckoned the least 

rility ae “ a reserved for the purpose of maintaining tran- 
; me. Such are the relative proportions of the bones,o 









war. Jn the sinews of war the disproportion is still more startling. 
The actual wealth of the Northern community is incomparably 
greater than that which the South possesses, But the available re- 
sources are still more signally in excess. The capital of the South is 
locked up in the most inconvertible of all investments, viz.: human 
chattels. The South can neither sell their negroes nor the produce 
of their negroes. They can neither use them for fighting, nor buy 
substitutes with their price. To borrow the cant of the Stock 
Exchange, slaves must be very “quiet” at this moment in the 
markets of Secession. The result therefore is gradually accomplishing 
itself, which those who are neither misled by prejudice nor deceived 
by transient success must have seen from the fundamental elements of 
the struggle to be, in the long run, inevitable. The North is getting 
the best of it. 

One of the first results, and the most convincing proofs, of the 
Northern success, is the remarkable proposition contained in the 
recent message of President Lincoln to Congress. The Times 
(actuated apparently by those unintelligible Southern proclivities 
which have so long disturbed its judgment on this question) has 
given a totally false colour to this important move on the American 
chess-board. The “ leading journal” tries to make out that this over- 
ture of President Lincoln is a sign of weakness and a desire to give in on 
the part of the Northern Cabinet. Upon our minds, we must confess, 
this step produces an exactly contrary impression. Nothing but 
the implicit confidence of victory and strength could give birth to so 
decided and momentous a resolution. The state of opinion in the 
North is, as is well known, divided by the utmost antagonistic 
elements which are known as the Conservative and Abolitionist 
sections. The Conservative party based its “platform”— if, in speak- 
ing of Yankee affairs, we may be pardoned so Yankee a phrase— 
upon the subordination of all other considerations to the paramount 
object of the restoration of the Union. In order to compass this 
end they were prepared to sacrifice, without reserve, all those dis- 
tinctions which divided the politicians of the North from the advo- 
cates of the “peculiar institution.” The fugitive-slave code was, 
according to these statesmen, to be re-established in all its rigour, 
aud the personal-liberty laws were denounced as a violation of the 
constitution. Their political scheme was to re-instate the Union by 
offering to the holders of slave property more than all the guarantees 
which they had enjoyed before the secession. Amidst the dis- 
asters and repulses of the early part of the campaign it was idle 
to insist on a policy which seemed the sole refuge of the un- 
fortunate. However much the unreflecting advocates of freedom 
may be disposed to blame the uncertainty of the language of the 
Cabinet of Washington on the subject of slavery, those who are 
more just and far-sighted will admit how impossible it was to deal 
with such a topic on the morrow of Bull’s Ruv. President Lincoln 
could not be expected to menace or defy an interest which he had not 
yet exhibited any power to control, still less to subdue. But the 
victory of Fort Donelson and the retreat from Manasses have altered 
the moral no less than the strategical aspect of affairs. We cannot 
profess to applaud the literary skill of President Lincoln’s perfor- 
mances. Indeed, he writes almost as ill and unintelligibly ¢ Nims 
Cromwell ; nevertheless, his recent message is a m 
document, and deserving of much more serious treatmeng. 
of which some writers have thought it worthy. It isa vey 
satisfactory view of this decisive step to treat it agma 
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expression of a desire to obtain an accommodation. It is indeed a 
proposal of arrangement, but one which could only have been made 
from the van und of solid success. For the first time the 
Federal Government has felt itself strong enough to utter the watch- 
word of emancipation,—emancipation, it is true, on the basis of 
compensation, but still emancipation. This in itself, if we do not 
much mistake the sentiments of the English people, will very mate- 
rially affect the sympathies with which they will regard the struggle. 
If there has been a coldness in this country towards the Federal 
cause, it has been owing to the mistrust entertained as to the sincerity 
of the North on the vital question which is involved in the con- 
test. To us, the question of Union or no Union is comparatively 
indifferent ; but that of Slavery or Emancipation is one on which 
the mind of the English public is, we believe, as firmly made up as it 
was in the days of Wilberforce. 

President Lincoln may not be a great statesman, as he is assuredly 
not a great writer, but he has a simplicity of mind, and an apparent 
unity of purpose which stands him in good stead in the most difficult 
position in which probably mortal man has ever yet been placed. He 
has chosen the moment of victory to nail the colours of Emancipation 
—not of Abolition—to the Federal flagstaff. If the Republicans are 
wise, they will support him ; if the Conservatives are prudent, they 
will not op him ; and, indeed, if the most recent accounts are to 
be relied on, the majority of Congress have, on a division, decided to 
stand by the policy he has enunciated. The means by which the end 
proposed are to be eventually worked out may be doubtful and diffi- 
cult, but the object to be aimed at is simple and decisive. The end 
to be compassed is not the recognition or the guarantee of slavery in 
the Border States, but its gradual and final extinction by a process 
very similar in its operation to that which has delivered the English 
West Indies from the curse of servitude. How this is to be finally 
worked out, or from what source the necessary funds are to be 
derived, may not be very obvious ; but it is no small thing that both 
the President and Congress are pledged to this as the goal of their 
policy. President Lincoln has wisely limited his recommendation to 
the case of the Border States, whose agricultural needs are inde- 
pendent of slave cultivation, and over whose destinies the fortune 
of his arms promises him a substantial control. The more violent 
and unreasonable advocates of Abolition would, no doubt, have 
urged him to make emancipation without conditions the trophy of 
his success; but President Lincoln has sense enough to perceive 
that peace can never be established on the basis of confiscation. 
There seems good reason to expect that within no long space the 
Border States, viz., Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, Virginia, and probably also North Carolina, will be 
compelled to admit the superiority of the Federal arms. The problem 
resolves itself into a tolerably simple situation. These States contain 
a white population of some six million souls; the slaves number about 
a million and a half. Probably one hundred millions sterling would 
do more than buy up the black population of the Border States. 
And this, certainly, as President Lincoln points out, is a sum which 
would soon be absorbed by a few months of war upon the present 
scale. It is not possible to doubt which of the two expenditures 
would prove the most profitable investment. Supposing the Border 
States to be at once subdued by arms, and reconciled by compensa- 
tion, the advantage of peace would be wholly on the side of the North. 
They would be in a position to reconstitute a homogeneous federation 
based on the principle of freedom. They might well afford to leave seces- 
sion to go itsown way. The South might constitute itself, if it pleased, 
into a confederation whose fundamental doctrine and bond of unionisthe 
indefensible right of secession. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas, would hoist the banner of 
slavery with a population of two millions and a half of whites, a 
large proportion of whom are little better in physical or moral qua- 
lities than the two millions anda half of slaves by whom they would 
be rather menaced than served. President Lincoln might be very 
well content to leave his adversaries in the undisputed and unenvied 
enjoyment of such a commonwealth. He might well rest satisfied 
with having secured from the wreck of a social revolution the magni- 
ficent Republic which would remain with him, comprising the most 
fertile territory and the most thriving population over which ever 
monarch ruled. The offending member would have been plucked off 
by its own act, and the whole body would be saved. Peace seems to 
us to be possible on these terms,—possible on grounds which states- 
men may accept, and which humanity would approve. And in this 
sense we can heartily wish success alike to the arms and to the policy 
of the Federal Government. 








HOSTILITIES IN AMERICA. 
HE hour of General M‘Clellan has at length come. The Southern 


 “artny, which for the last six months has lain behind its entrench- 
ite Washington, between Leesberg, at the foot of the 
ills on the Upper Potomac, and the mouth of the Occo- 

Lower Potomac, has suddenly withdrawn southward, 


and “yastation in its rear. The position which the 
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REVIEW. [March 29, 1969 
i - 
Confederates have abandoned formed the arc of the semicircle iT 
scribed by the Potomac, the right protected by mountains, anq 
left protected by an arm of the sea. To attack so strong a position y 7 
have been most hazardous ; it was therefore n to attempt to tu in 
it. In order to accomplish this, General M’Clellan determined to rs ‘ 
strengthen the corps of Rosencranz, in Western Virginia, by that og . : 
General Banks. Now, it should be observed, that between Easter, a 
Virginia, where the main Confederate army stood, and W en 
Virginia, lie two parallel ranges of mountains, the Kittoctay ree 
and the Blue Ridge hills, running from south to north, 
latter being the more westerly. Along the western side of the 4 
Blue Ridge flows the Shenandoah river, meeting the Potom,, pre 
at Sandy Hook, opposite which is Harper's Ferry. At this point came 
General Banks crossed; so that the Federal troops in Weste, red. 
Virginia must thus have amounted to 50,000. Having crossed, thy drow 
officer seized Martinsburgh and Charleston, and all the country alo charg 
the Shenandoah. South of Martinsburgh, however, about thirty mile, Verrt 
lies Winchester, which was occupied by the Confederate Gener) old sh 
Jackson, with 30,000 men, protected by earth-works. Thus Bap}, about 
was separated from the left and rear of the Confederates who lay a sealed 
Leesberg and Manasses, by the Shenandoah and two great rang Meri 
of the Alleghany Mountains. For an army to debouch from moyp. sales 
tain passes is apt toexpose the heads of the columns to dangerous attacks. mand 
and this danger would have been seriously increased if General Jacksoy contest 
had been able to assail the flank and rear of the Federals whilst ep. These 
tangled in these defiles. It is clear, therefore, that unless Jacksoy length 
were defeated or had retired, the success of the Federal mancuypy Merrin 
was by no means certain. As yet no account has been received of pelled | 
the movements of Banks. But it is certain that the whole (y. Thes 
federate line has withdrawn from its position in front of Washington, that bo 
General M‘Clellan’s army has taken possession of Centreville and the larly sh 
scene of the celebrated defeat of Bull’s Run ; and, indeed, the chief have co 
difficulty in the way of the Federal officers seems to be to provide they we 
sufficient means to enable the Northern troops to pursue the enemy, about a 
These difficulties are not insignificant. The houses are burnt, the iron-clat 
roads are made impassable, the rails are torn up, and the bridges are latter n 
destroyed. The advancing troops find nothing but solitude and possible 
desolation. Even the cavalry have been compelled to return to the boarding 
neighbourhood of Washington for forage. The probability is that the Mon 
the Confederates have retired for a considerable distance, in fact, to transpor 
the neighbourhood of Richmond, after maintaining themselves as long and the 
as they could at Manasses Junction, in order to devastate the country such ves: 
which they have abandoned as completely as possible. present r 
If the calculations of some American correspondents are at all iron-clad 
accurate, it appears that the withdrawal of the Confederates has obedient 
mobilised an army of 200,000 men, with 280 pieces of artillery. How far 
This estimate is probably exaggerated. But making every reason- place at 
able deduction, it is tolerably clear that the Confederates in Eastem in J ortsn 
Virginia were greatly outnumbered ; and, therefore, their retreat sideration 
must be taken as a conclusive sign of weakness. Hitherto, i the opinic 
must be admitted that neither side has shown any lack of energy mae shoul 
and determination. Whatever may be the result of the conflict or and the r 
the success of General M‘Clellan’s plans, no man can deprive him o rate office 
the merit of having organised a great army out of a great mob—w pase abl 
ordinary achievement for any man ; nor, on the other hand, wouli Pr 
it be just to deny that the Confederate officers have shows bes yards, 
themselves equal to the occasion. It need surprise no one ifthe als sup 
Federal armies should now push their successes still further, aud 
obtain possession of the chief seaports. The means of supplying # 
army advancing along a sea-board are ample ; and there will be 0 * MERI 
surmountable difficulty in organizing a marine and river commissil™#s excit 
so as to convey the provisions to the required points. It is n0 Atlantic by 
improbable, therefore, that the Southerners may be driven to§ Went of th 
guerilla war. The question is, whether the South will really catty anguage of 
a war to the knife. Instances in history, no doubt, occur 1 ¥ *pprobriou: 
this mode of warfare has proved successful. But such instances and neutral 
rare, and even in some of them it is doubtful whether such desultory insult towa: 
efforts would have prevailed, unless they had been aided by admit of n¢ 
armies directed by great military genius. "yr hat passion 
A few weeks will solve the military problem in Virgivla; is jpiden a fin 
upon that solution will depend the military operations the shin, Bentle 
west. But the interest in these questions has been almost - fon, that lin 
by the naval engagement which has just taken place at the mout ‘ath = 4 
the James River, opposite Norfolk, and almost under the ptt es - of w 
Fortress Monroe. One Saturday morning there were lying a8 ™: In — | 
6 


tive large frigates belonging to the Federal navy, carrying 4” = 
ment of 206 guns. And as one of the officers on board one of t 
ships says, “faith in the power and efficiency, not to say 1@P “Dat 
bility of their vessel, was a peculiar characteristic on 
presently were seen four or five distinct volumes of smo 
after, by the aid of a glass, there appeared, as it were, © 

a house moving along in the water.” The strange looking Tole 
changed her course, and pointed her bows against the *° 
frigate Cumberland, carrying 24 heavy guns. At the same toi 
down the James river came two other steamers, armed to the * 
As the uncouth vessel neared the Federals, she was re0® 
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That's the Merrimac,” said the men, as they stood by the guns. It 
os thought she had been burnt in the conflagration at N orfolk ; but 
-oetead, she had been covered with an entire slanting roof of railroad 
“y and was now on her way to try her prowess. On she came, and 
‘he Cumberland fired two of her heaviest guns right into her ; but 
aad of producing any effect, they ricochetted from her iron roof 
“ disappeared in the distance beyond. Against this iron-clad 
ren the enormous iron bullets had no more effect, we are told, 
ra “ peas from a popgun.” On the Merrimac came, in utter dis- 
; of the concentrated fire of the Federal guns. Suddenly, how- 
over, “ yawing round,” as an eye-witness on board the Cumberland 
jeclares, “before he could count the guns in her side, their contents 
pron crashing through their bulwarks.” Steaming round again, she 
éred another terrific broadside. Then adopting different tactics, she 
drew off a few hundred yards, put on a full head of steam, and, 
charging her wooden rival, literally ripped her open. Again the 
Yerrimac repeated the charge. “The crash was terrific. The good 
old ship careened over fearfully ; men, guns, everything,’were tossed 
about the deck promiscuously.” The fate of the Cumberland was 
valed —she sank in water about fifty-four feet deep, But the 
Merrimac was destined to meet with a fit antagonist.. After the 
contest described, Mr. Ericsson’s iron-clad steamer Monitor, in com- 
mand of Lieutenant Warden, arrived. It was too late to renew the 
contest that night ; but next morning she attacked the Merrimac. 
These two monsters fired into each other for some hours; but at 
length the Monitor, which seems to be more manageable than the 
Merrimac, planted a shot in a vulnerable part of her armour and com- 
pelled her to retire. 

These are important results. In the first place, it must be observed 
that both the .Verrimac and the Monitor have been built in a singu- 
larly short period of time, the latter in a hundred days, and that they 
have cost a comparatively small sum of money. The ships to which 
they were opposed were magnificent frigates, and their armament was 
about a hundred times heavier. ‘There is, then, no doubt that if an 
iron-clad ship can get into close quarters with a wooden ship, the 
latter must succumb, and, indeed, the only way in which it seems 
possible to arrest the progress of an iron-clad vessel would be by 
boarding ; though even this plan seems to have failed in the case of 
the Monitor. For the defence or the attack of harbours as a fleet of 
transports, laden with troops, such floating batteries as the Merrimac 
and the Monitor are invaluable. But the question as to whether 
such vessels ought to replace every other kind of vessel, must at 
present remain open. At the same time it is abundantly clear that if 
iron-clad ships can be trusted in the open sea, and can be made 
obedient to the helm, they must inevitably replace all others. 
How far the results of the engagement which has just taken 
place at Hampton roads may modify the plans for building forts 
in Portsmouth harbour is a matter which deserves immediate con- 
sideration. Had it not been for the Monitor there is no reason, in 
the opinion of those who witnessed the engagement, why the Merri- 
mac should not have utterly destroyed the whole fleet of transports 
and the rest of the wooden ships at Fortress Monroe. The Confede- 
rate officers seem to have been startled at their own success, and 
saree able to realize it. But it is certainly somewhat untoward to 
contemplate the possibility of the same sort of attack upon our naval 
lockyards, The presence of a few Monitors would seem to be by no 
weans superfluous, 








MR. PEABODY’S GIFT. 


\ MERICA has of late given us little but sounds and sights of anger, 

excitement, or ferocity. Every breeze that swept across the 
Atlantic brought us the tidings of ruined forts, blazing villages, cities 
‘wept of their inhabitants, harbours doomed to desolation. The noisy 
“guage of mutual recrimination rang through the air, and showers of 
*pprobrious epithets darkened the sky, as they descended upon enemies 
and neutrals alike. The prevailing animosity blazed out in an act of 
0 — ourselves,—-an outrage so palpably unjustifiable, as to 
that halon other explanation or apology than the sort of madness 
bid ve red = Peace, mercy, moderation, seemed to have 
thei oheny adieu to scenes too rude, and natures too implacable, for 
sip that li oe The close ties of consanguinity and friend- 
ie doce am ed Englishmen and Americans together seemed dissolved 
hatreds - = war, dreadful in itself, seemed still more shocking in the 
ments that — it was laying the foundation, and ‘the eternal resent- 

n the n a to follow in its track. 

Munificence ee of the uproar, the announcement of a great act of 
sounds like m the part of an American citizen to the poor of London, 
friendly m he an of peace, and recalls us to that calmer and more 
nations 90 ne 2 ich Nature and common sense seem to enjoin between 
doubly ilies y related. Mr. Peabody’s gift is welcome in itself, and 
the Atantio &., m the opportunity it will afford on both sides of 
threatened b or discarding prejudices, and burying dislikes which 
liberal new ut so short a time ago, to range the two great 
dean... “etS Of the world in mutual encounter. We have had a 
y quarrel, and almost come to blows; Mr. Peabody, 


—Perate famil 
a : 
Teally wise and good relation, by a well-timed act of gene- 








rosity, awakens the better sentiments that underlie so much superficial 
dislike, and inclines both of the disputing parties to a renewal of 
affection. Americans too often imagine that Englishmen regard 
them with jealousy and coldness ; Mr. Peabody, at any rate, during 
his twenty-five years’ sojourn amongst us, has not found it so, and he 
accompanies his offering by the acknowledgment that though he came 
to London a stranger, he did not long feel himself in a strange land : 
“Tn all my commercial and social intercourse with my British friends, 
I have constantly received courtesy, kindness, and confidence.” On 
the other hand, Englishmen are apt to dress up an ideal American as 
a sharp-dealing, calculating speculator, whose “cuteness” is only 
rivalled by his cupidity, whose one ambition is “to flog the ’varsal 
creation” in the way of good bargains, and who would view any piece 
of disinterestedness with the contempt due to virtuous innocence. 
They will be reminded for the future that in one instance at least an 
American merchant deliberately formed, and realized the idea of 
dedicating a large portion of his wealth to the charitable purpose of 
alleviating the distress and increasing the happiness of people born 
under another rule than his own, and bound to him by no other 
than a sentimental connection. How rare amongst ourselves the 
delicate conscience, the keen sensibility, the ready sympathy with a 
remote class, that are implied by such a gift as this! Mr. Peabody, 
no doubt, is an opulent man, and £150,000 may not represent to him 
any very considerable sacrifice of income. Such a suggestion is 
answered by the extreme rarity of such acts of munificence, even in 
cases of the greatest wealth. The richest men are by no means those 
who part with their guineas with the least pang, and we may be quite 
certain that it is in no mere pride of riches, in no caprice of 
superfluity, that the successful New England merchant has divested 
himself of so large a fraction of his gains, and laid down so noble a 
contribution for a purpose in which he is so little personally in- 
terested. It is a romanticact, and Englishmen will, for the future, 
remember that romance on the largest scale, and involving the most 
considerable sacrifices, is to be found among a race of men, whom 
Kuropean fastidiousness affected to despise as vulgarized by commerce 
and the slaves of prudential considerations. 


Mr. Peaboly has exercised a wise discretion in calling in the aid 
of several gentlemen occupying varied positions, and representing 
various interests, for the management of his magnificent donation. 
A great gift, like a great book, may be but a monster evil, and 
several of the principal bequests that the charity of past ages have 
left to us, have long ceased to produce any useful effects, and 
have become a positive nuisance. The American Minister, Lord 
Stanley, and their colleagues, will have to take care that the sum 
entrusted to their hands is not frittered away in_ small 
charitable contrivances, which, though affording a momentary 
relief, in reality only aggravate habits of dependence, recklessness, 
and pauperism ; nor suffered to assume a shape which would, by 
superseding the necessity of charity, check its natural flow amongst 
ourselves ; nor wasted on those mendicant classes who are ever on 
the look out for a fresh booty, and who live in a state of chronic 
rebellion against the wholesome doctrine of the apostle, that eating 
and working should keep each other company. The evil to be dealt 
with is so vast, so multiform, and so complex, that any injudicious 
attempt to alleviate it may bring about still graver and more 
irremediable maladies than those which are already the shame and 
danger of our social system. 


The trustees who will administer the charity, have only two 
guiding rules laid down by which to steer their course, and it would 
be difficult to devise two of more radical importance. In the first 
place, it is solemnly enjoined that “there shall be a rigid exclusion 
from the management of the fund of any influences calculated to 
impart to it a character either sectarian as regards religion, or exclu- 
sive in relation to local or party politics.” No man, on account of 
his theological or political opinions, is to be excluded from the 
beneficent operation of the gift, and we are saved from the 
danger of its degenerating into a mere machine for bribery or intimi- 
dation on a monster scale. In the next place, the trustees, in select- 
ing an object, are directed especially to “the construction of such 
improved dwellings for the poor as may combine, in the utmost 
possible degree, the essentials of healthfulness, comfort, social enjoy- 
ment, and economy.” How this is most effectually to be achieved, 
and whether this scheme will be adopted to the exclusion of every 
other, are questions which, when so large a sum is at stake, deserve 
to have all the light that experience, inquiry, scientific knowledge, 
and patient consideration can throw upon them. Suggestions will, no 
doubt, be rained down plentifully upon the trustees, and their respec- 
tive merits will be carefully weighed. In another column we have 
spoken of the wretched condition of the pauper incurables in our work- 
houses ; might not some of the fund be usefully employed in erecting 
the distinct wards, which doctors, nurses, and: patients alike declare 
to be so absolutely necessary ; or, where this is impracticable, might 
there not be a central building to which the incurables from London 
hospitals might be transferred? Again, the scheme of a suburban 
village, on one of the lines of railroad—allowing the labourer to reach 
his work with “ease and his family to breathe the fresh air of the 
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country,—has been often discussed, and as often dismissed as hope- 
lessly expensive. May not this be an opportunity for trying an 
experiment which has so much to recommend it, and which, if suc- 
cessful, would add so enormously to “ the healthfulness, comfort, and 
social enjoyments ” of the squalid crowds who now swarin, sickly and 
multitudinous, about the dens and courts of the metropolis ! Or will 
the trustees content themselves with carrying out on an enlarged 
scale the operations of those charitable building societies whose plan 
it is to buy up the worst and most pestilential “ rookeries,” furnish 
them with every appliance for decency and health, get rid of a class 
of middlemen, and let them at moderate rates to the poor! The 
system has already been very nearly made to answer as a speculation, 
and Mr. Peabody's gift would develope it into such proportions as to 
colour the whole metropolis, and to infect even the worst neighbour- 
hoods with some notions of cleanliness and propriety. If the 
centralized courts of justice are determined upon, it is but too 
probable that one of the most distressed sections of the London 
poor will be cast out of their homes, and fall back, as is invariably 
the case, upon the already overcrowded districts which surround the 
quarters from which they have been ejected. A row of good lodgings 
would save these poor people from a world of misery, and their 
neighbours from the disease, discomfort, and immorality incidental to 
over-packing. Again, would not some of the fund be well bestowed 
on purposes of education in those districts whose very helplessness 
seems, at present, to shut them out from help, and which no existing 
machinery seems adequate to reach | A good school, so well provided 
as to bring it within the scope of all Government assistance, planted 
in some of the wild regions ‘across the border,” which are only 
known to us by the occasional petition of some struggling clergyman, 
—might act as a sort of nucleus of civilization, and would justly fall 
within the benevolent donor's intention. These and many such 
benevolent schemes will clamour for the trustees’ acceptance ; nor is 
there a doubt that they will find £150,000 go very little way towards 
satisfying the wants which will be brought to their notice. We con- 
gratulate them upon having been selected to perform a task which, 
however troublesome, is likely to confer so large an amount of 
happiness, and we trust that Mr. Peabody’s munificence and their 
discretion may succeed in achieving results which “ will be appre- 
ciated not only by the present but future generations of the people of 


London.” 








TURKISH FINANCES. 

HE nations of Europe appear to be engaged in setting their 
finances in order. France took the lead, but the world had 
hardly recovered from the surprise caused by the revelations of the 
Emperor and his Minister, and by their vows of amendment, when 
the same strain was taken up from a more unexpected quarter. 
Turkish finance has now got the ear of Europe, and for the present 
M. Fould makes way for Fuad Pasha. The Sultan and his Minister 
are entitled to the same attentive hearing that has been already granted 
to the Emperor and M. Fould. If, indeed, we are to believe French 
writers, the proposed reforms in Turkey are a consequence of the 
reforms in France. With that peculiar vanity which leads the French 
to suppose that their example is decisive in Europe, it has been 
gravely maintained that the financial measures about to be undertaken 
at Constantinople are an imitation of those in progress at Paris. 
This pleasing illusion must, however, vanish, when it is remembered 
that six months before the publication of M. Fould’s famous memoir, 
which was the first step in the French reforms, Lord Russell had 
actually despatched two gentlemen of great experience in official 
life to Constantinople, to assist the Turkish Government in 


remedying their financial disorder; that these gentlemen 
were cordially received by the Sultan and his Ministers, 
who gave them every information, and showed them all 


their accounts ; and that they finally prepared a report, described by 
Mr. Layard as most able and practical, which, though not yet made 
public, has been in the hands of the Turkish Government and our 
own for several months, and is said to be the basis of the proposed 
changes. But, whether or not Turkey is following the lead of France 
in this matter, there are certainly some remarkable points of resem- 
blance in the situations respectively portrayed in M. Fould’s memoir 
and in the report of Fuad Pasha, which appeared in the 7imes a few 
days ago. The latter is a clear and able document, and the attentive 
reader cannot fail to observe that the cause of immediate action was 
precisely the same as in the case of France. It was the magnitude 
of the floating debt which in both instances brought matters to a crisis. 
In this well-ordered country our unfunded debt plays a very subordi- 
nate part, and it is difficult for the English reader to conceive how it 
is that in other countries this particular part of the public liabilities 
should periodically bring the Finance Minister to his wits’ end, 
and threaten the State with bankruptcy. A part of our debt is 
kept unfunded, because there is a considerable saving in keeping 
itso. The interest of money obtained by the issue of Exchequer-bills 
is only 2} per cent., while if the debt were funded it would cost more 
than 3 per cent. These instruments are so convenient that the public 
is willing to invest in them even at this low rate of interest, and it is 
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clearly tothe advantage of the State that as many of them be k debt 
asthe marketrequires. But this limit is soon reached, and all be me surp 
that is an unmitigated evil, producing depreciation and confiisiss If 
monetary arrangements, with ultimate loss to the Treasy ~ teat 
greatest care is therefore requisite in dealing with this part of th; that 
public debt, in order to duly regulate its amount. In countries wh e ching 
a strict budget system does not prevail, and where the expen _ a 
is allowed to exceed the provision made for it, the deficits drig “a his 
the floating debt, which soon becomes unmanageable, Fonds . of his 
meet these demands can only be obtained in two ways: first by nutio 
getting temporary advances from banks or other public establish. reque 
ments, and next by the issue of treasury bills such as we jo, applic 
just mentioned. Both these sources of supply are easily exhausta| Lord 
and when this happens there comes a crisis, then an appeal to the financ 
capitalists of Europe for a loan, and then a fresh start,—wit} this task 1 
lesson, that Ministers must in future keep their budgets in equilibriy execré 
or resign themselves to fill up again in a few years the margin whic), and th 
was cleared off by the loan. The floating debt is, therefore, an index power 
of the financial state of a country, and of the character of the budgets own p) 
Any increase shows that the expenditure has exceeded the incoyy, by giv 
and that enough has not been raised by way of loan to make up the the em 
difference. Such annual additions must soon fill up the measyr real Fi 
of any nation’s capacity. This point was reached in France y contait 
£40,000,000. Turkey, a country of far smaller resources, collapse —* 
at £18,000,000. This latter sum is shared equally betwee some g 
the two sources which we have pointed out as supplying funds weking 
for the floating debt. The one half has been obtained jy 
the issue of paper, the other half by temporary loans of varios 
kinds, mostly on very onerous terms. When it is remey. 
bered that this paper circulates in Constantinople only, and not iy VE] 
the interior of the country, it may be imagined to what extent, con. (1 
sidering its vast amount, it has been depreciated ; but it would bp wee 
difficult to credit the statement as to the loss resulting to the Treasury. sail 
if it were not vouched for by the Minister himself. “It would ie tors of 
impossible,” says the report, “to estimate accurately the losses oy hesitatin 
exchange which the currency of the paper-money at Constantinople study at 
causes to commerce and to the Imperial Treasury. But as regards religions! 
the Treasury alone, it would not be far from truth to estimate them corrects 
at £2,000,000 to £3,000,000 annually.” This stave of things is » handwrit 
disastrous, that if reform were not imminent, the existence of Turkey out noth 
as an independent nation might well be despaired of. The Sultan words on 
and his Minister have very wisely come to the conclusion that the prompt d 
promptest measures should be taken. There are other occasions, know if 
besides the emergency of war, on which a loan is the proper resource does not 


of a Finance Minister. To an evil which is consuming the resources 
of the ;State at the rapid rate mentioned above, it would be idle to 
apply the gradual remedy which an increase of taxation would afford. 
We think, therefore, that the proposal of the Turkish Government to 
raise a loan cannot but meet with approval. The money will be 
applied partly in withdrawing the depreciated paper, and partly in 
discharging other parts of the floating debt. The result of the whole 
transaction will be to diminish the floating debt, and to increase the 
funded debt. 


The proposed loan is for £8,000,000 six per cent. stock, but the 
terms on which it is obtained are very severe. The Turkish Gover 
ment are to receive only £68 sterling for every £100 of stock, sothattle 
total amount produced by it will be only £5,440,000 sterling. Taking 
into account that the interest is fixed to begin from the 1st of January 
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"last, and that the stock is to be paid off at par within a period of edmarsh 
twenty-three years, it is calculated that the subscribers to this low i apg 
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supposed that, having regard to the whole position of Turkish finanot 
as recently disclosed, somewhat more favourable terms might have 
been obtained. Setting aside the floating debt, that position 1s 0! ' 
very hopeful character. For this favourable estimate we are 0” 
dependent solely on Fuad Pasha, who might, under present circul® 
stances, desire to put the best face on the matter. It is confirmes, 
Mr. Layard assures us, by the report of the two gentlemen to whow 
we have already alluded. In considering this question, the fund 
debt first deserves attention. This is neither venerable by ag¢™ 
striking in magnitude. The oldest of the external loans dates 
only from 1854, and their total amount represents only 4 — 
of £15,000,000. The annual charge on the whole of the funve 
debt, external and internal, is not more than £1,500,000, oF 
eighth of the annual revenue. The making of loans is not yet there 
fore, a confirmed habit in Turkey, and the burden of the debt 1s 8 3* 
comparatively light ; at the same time taxation is not bends 
whole of the annual expenditure, including the charge on the o 
having lately averaged from £12,000,000 to £13,000,009, ot less 
the sum which is now annually voted for our army estimates 
moderate as this sum is, the revenue is still smaller ; and there 
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jebt, will not only restore the equilibrium of the Budget, but leavea 
surplus of nearly £900,000. a Ag. : 

"If the measures of reform indicated in Fuad Pasha’s report are 
‘teadily carried out by the Turkish Government, there is every hope 
shat Turkey may make a fresh start in material prosperity. One 
thing iS certain. A State which is compelled to borrow in a six per 
ont. stock at 68 cannot fall much lower. The reforming spirit 
which the present Sultan has already shown isa sort of guarantee 
¢ his adhering to the same course. The first essential step—the dimi- 
nution of the floating debt—will;be secured by Lord Hobart, who, at the 
request of the Sultan, is to be sent to Constantinople, to see to the due 
application of the proceeds of the loan to that important purpose. 
Lord Hobart, being one of the gentlemen who went on the previous 
gnancial mission to Turkey, has all the requisite qualifications for the 
task which he has undertaken. ‘I'wo other reforms are essential. The 
oyecrable system of farming the revenue is to be forthwith abolished, 
and the heads of the several departments are no longer to have the 
nower of naking separate credits and issuing bills or bonds for their 
owD particular branches of the service. This evil will be remedied 
by giving to a single Minister the entire control. of the finances of 
the empire. Fuad Pasha may be, therefore, regarded as the first 
veal Finance Minister of Turkey, and as the homily on public credit 
contained in his report proves him to be fully sensible of the advan- 
tages of such credit and of the true means of attaining it, there is 
some ground for hoping that Turkey may be spared the necessity of 
weking another loan on such onerous terms as the present. 





GREECE, 

VERY one who has taken any interest in the affairs of modern 
Tj Greece, has read M. About’s “ La Gréce Contemporaine,” and 
every one who has read that most interesting and amusing book will 
remember the epigrammatic summary contained in it of the charac- 
ters of King Otho and Queen Amelia. “The King is timid, 
hesitating, and scrupulous, in little matters. When he wants to 
study anything, he puts all the pieces together, he reads them 
religiously from beginning to end, without forgetting anything ; he 
corrects the faults in spelling, alters the punctuation, criticizes the 
handwriting, and when he has examined everything, he has made 
out nothing. Hence, naturally, he decides on nothing. His last 
words on every bit of business are ‘ Nous verrons.’ The Queen is for 
prompt decisions. She has all the qualities of a general. I do not 
know if she reflects deeply before deciding, but I am quite sure she 
does not waste much time upon it. Every year matters would 
remain on sufferance if the King reigned alone ; but he goes abroad 
for his health three months at a time, and before leaving appoints 
the Queen his regent. She takes up her pen and signs, without 
examining, all the laws that the King has examined without signing. 
The King, men say, has a kind heart ; the Queen’s reputation for 
benevolence is not quite so firmly established.” Such is M. About’s 
estimate of the respective characters of these two potentates, formed 
ten years ago ; recent events prove that during those years they have 
changed but little. The insurrection that broke out on the night 
of the 12th of February, has verified his analysis in a remarkable 
manner, On the news of the revolt reaching Athens, King Otho, it 
‘ppears, was for instant flight to Munich, there to join in safety his 
esthetic father in his classic play under the shadow of the Glypto- 
theke and the new Pinacotheke ; but Queen Amelia, true to her 
feld-marshal character, at once called out four thousand troops, and 
(espatched her husband’s Bavarian aide-de-camp to the scene of 
‘ction to take command. If reliance can be placed upon the recent 
telegrams, her prompt decision has once more saved her husband’s 

‘town, and once more protracted the regeneration of Greece. 
Immediately after the announcement of the revolution, Argos, 
sinus, and Arta had joined the insurgents. Tripolitza, the chief 
inland town in the Peloponnese, had raised the red cross ; the bishop 
~ openly blessed the rebel standards at the altar of his cathedral. Dis- 
— spread to Syra, the most important emporium connected 
ce. Lamia, on the distant frontiers of I hessaly, had taken 
saa — Government. Patras and Misolonghi were 
General Hak every hour the news of their revolt was expected. 
ineieiees ein off at once to Corinth; there he aroused the 
helices a a loyalty among the troops, and marched at their 
Taokris—e LP peter Argos. Treachery and gold s« on did its work. 
in comes : ire type of the worst form of modern Greek—who was 
nand at Argos, sold that town to the Bavarian Philhellene. 
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with the present Government ! ” and, in point of fact, that the rebel- 
lion in Greece has died still-born. How far we can depend upon this 
rumour, which comes for the most part from Government sources, it 
cannot yet be known. But there can be no doubt that if the revolt 
has failed, the reason is that it has been hurried on precipitately 
before it was sufficiently ripe or sufficiently organized. Though it 
may be suppressed for the moment, it is not over, but it will blaze 
forth again at a more convenient season, 

The feeling of disaffection in Greece towards the present Govern- 
ment is more deeply rooted than is at first sight apparent. It is said 
that this is merely a military movement, urged on by some young 
hot-headed officers, it may be from private jealousy, it may be from 
desire for warlike excitement. So it appears on the surface ; but in 
reality there is a seething and a fermentation working and spreading 
throughout the whole country, which must, sooner or later, find an 
outlet in a well-organized demonstration, if not in a bloody fratricidal 
war. The causes of this disaffection are twofold,—partly political, 
partly material. The political feeling shows itself in contempt for 
the King, and hatred towards the Queen ; but besides, there is disgust 
at the absence of anything like progress, and at the ostentatious 
squandering of the public resources for private ends. 

After the war of independence, no country in Europe had fairer 
opportunities of amelioration, or better prospects of future prosperity, 
than Greece, but they have been thrown away, owing to the 
fatal appointment of the present King. Thirty years ago, King 
Otho was welcomed on his arrival at this very Nauplia, which his 
royal forces are now investing, with the sincerest acclamations that 
country ever vouchsafed a sovereign. The Turkish yoke had just 
been thrown off, and hopes were high that a new era of political 
honesty and material improvement had set in. But hopes were never 
doomed to a more bitter disappointment. The King proved himself 
incapable ; and the four Bavarian guardian angels that the solicitude 
of King Louis had sent to protect him, imposed upon a liberal people 
just emerging into freedom all the most contracted notions of Bavarian 
rule. A Bavarian bureaucratic Government was established in place 
of a Turkish despotism, and in defiance of a Constitution guaran- 
teed by England, France, and Russia. A Queen followed. She 
proved a more intolerable burden than her husband or his coun- 
cillors; and years rolled on, but they brought no heir to divert 
her unwelcome attentions from her subjects, or to give some 
symptoms of stability to a dynasty, however uncongenial. In 1845 
King Otho signed a constitutional charter, wrung from him by 
instant terror; but that charter brought but little gain to Greece. 
Democracy still reigned at Athens; the administration surpassed 
that of Turkey in corruption, and the despotism of the Sultan and of 
his satraps was only equalled by that of the daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg and her hirelings. For a time brigandage was 
rampant throughout Greece ; within these last few years that has been 
suppressed, but it has been succeeded by a system of provincial mis- 
government which has proved more insufferable than rapine. The 
officials have put aside all law, and, following with a praiseworthy 
conscientiousness the example of the palace, have lived a life of 
selfish worthlessness and have ruled as petty tyrants. From the 
commencement of the despotism of Queen Amelia, she has had but 
one object in her dealings with her subjects, and that is her own con- 


venience. Her court think nothing and care nothing for the Greek 
people. They look upon them as instruments for their sovereign’s 


amusement, and treat them rather as low-caste aliens than as an 
enlightened population struggling for intellectual progress and 
political freedom. Thirty years of peace have done but little to 
Hellenize either King or Queen. At heart they both retain the 
German prejudices that were instilled into them in childhood, and 
the Grecian people know this well. “ The Queen,” it has been said, 
“is fond of Athens, but what she likes about it is her palace, her 
garden, her horses, her farm, and the formal salutations she receives 
in the streets. The King loves his Royal Crown. He would love 
still more an Imperial one, but he does not love his people.” 

Turning to the material side of the question, what have the last 
thirty years produced? But one answer can be returned : an annual 
decrease in exportation, and an annual increase in debt. The 
country has great physical capacities if they were turned to account. 
The surface soil extends over some 16,000,000 acres, of which 
6,000,000 are fit for cultivation, and nearly 2,500,000 are under- 
wood. Corn, rice, vines, mulberry, and fruit trees of every kind, and 
even cotton, would grow in great luxuriance ; the home productions 
would with ease support two millions of people; the population 
consists of 950,000, and they can barely produce enough to live upon, 
Public money is squandered on court luxuries ; a gigantic palace of 
white Pentelic marble has been built at the cost of £400,000 ; 
carriages and horses and court equipages there are in abundance ; an 
army such as it is, and a navy, are kept up at an annual expenditure 
of £180,000; while foreign affairs, the administration of justice, public 
instruction, internal affairs, and the finance department, all combined, 
cost each year only some £250,000, The result is as might be 
expected. “The plain of Attica in the immediate vicinity of the court 
is intersected by carriage-roads, promenades, and pleasant drives, 
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that would do credit to a German spa, while the interior of the 
country shows less of the external symbols of civilization than it did 
in the days of Agamemnon. There are not 120 miles of road from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, and not a dozen bridges. Between 
Athens and Corinth there is no direct communication. Sparta, a 
comparatively flourishing little village, is unapproachable except by 
the sorriest mountain path. Mule tracks of the worst description 
connect Patras with the interior, and yet Patras is now the second 
city in Greece, and is destined, owing to its commercial importance, 
soon to become the first. There is a carriage road, indeed, over- 
shadowed by luxuriant pepper trees, leading from Athens to the 
barren rocks of Phalerum. But at Phalerum there is no flourishing 
village, no commercial seaport,—simply one solitary house by the sea- 
shore, and that is the bathing-house of Queen Amelia. 

From this want of internal communication, the inland produce 
cannot be transported to the sea, and so is useless. Agriculture is 
far behind, and the interminable tracts of forests are turned to no 
account, but are left to be burned down with impunity by the semi- 
civilized Arcadian farmer for his own convenience, or from some mis- 
taken notions of expediency. These things begin to be known and 
appreciated by the Greek people, and, not without cause, they turn 
against their foreign rulers. Last May, a conspiracy was on foot at 
Nauplia to send the Wittelsbach dynasty back to Bavaria ; and only 
four months ago a plot was discovered which a few hours later would 
have deprived King Otho of his life. And now this revolt, still 
raging, has been brought to a premature climax—if, indeed, it be 
premature—by the expected arrival of the two youthful sons of 
Prince Luitpold of Wittelsbach, one of whom was intended to 
assume the thorny crown of Otho. How the revolution is to 
be brought to an end, it is impossible to say. It may be 
that Italian agency is at the bottom of it ; it may have some vague 
connection with the great affairs going on in Southern Germany and 
in Turkey. Thessaly and Epirus are said to be greatly agitated. 
The youth of those two countries, educated for the most part at 
Athens, will not long remain quiescent if their brethren are at war. 
The Christians in the Herzegovina are bestirring themselves, and 
Turkish forces seem to make no head against their enemies in those 
parts. England must sit by and watch, and see things right them- 
selves, not interfering, but ready to oppose all foreign intervention on 
the part of Western or of Northern Powers. 





THE LAW OF MARITIME CAPTURE, AS IT AFFECTS 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE rights and practice of belligerents, in reference to the capture | 
those cargoes. You cannot ruin or humble a country by refusing 


of enemy's property at sea, are, as stated by Mr. Horsfall, not 
exactly in an “ undefined,” but assuredly in a most illogical and “ un- 
satisfactory,” position. Before the changes introduced by the last 
war, solemnly and deliberately ratified by the Declaration of Paris, 
our belligerent theory was consistent and complete, and, to the utmost 
of our power, it was rigorously carried out. We claimed the right 
of destroying our enemy’s commerce, and seizing his property at sea, 
wherever we could find it, and under whatever flag, and in whatever 
ships, it might be sailing. We not only captured and condemned 
the enemy’s merchant vessels, though the whole cargo might belong 
to neutrals, but we captured the property of our enemy in neutral 
bottoms. By this means, as our superiority at sea was unquestioned 
and overwhelming, we were enabled, when at war with any nation, 
effectually to annihilate its maritime trade, and not only to confine 
its own merchant ships to port, but to prevent its commerce from 
being carried on for it by any other nation. No doubt, our own 
trade suffered greatly also from the cruisers and privateers of our 
antagonists ; but, while ours suffered, theirs was absolutely prohibited, 
or carried on under such risk of capture, that scarcely any profits 
could meet the enormous premiums that had to be paid for insurance. 
The loss thus inflicted on our foes was often the most powerful means 
of impoverishing them and bringing them to sue for peace. In the 
Napoleonic wars we hermetically sealed up for some years the mercan- 
tile marine of France ; and in the American war of 1814 we literally 
swept American commerce from the ocean. 

At the Congress of Paris, however, Lord Clarendon, with the full 
consent of Lord Palmerston, though against the opinion of Lord 
John Russell, agreed, on the part of Great Britain, to concede the 
principle, long in vain contended for by weaker states, that ‘“ the 
flag should cover the cargo,” and that enemy’s goods under a neutral 
flag should, in all future wars, be exempt from seizure. We will not 
discuss the wisdom of this concession, the prudence of this depar- 
ture from maxims of international law which we had always held 
most sacred and most essential. Perhaps the surrender was inevit- 
able ; certainly, once made, it is irrevocable, and we and all the 
great nations of Europe have now solemnly adopted and proclaimed 
the rule, that henceforth the enemy’s commerce nay be carried on 
during the hottest and most prolonged hostilities, without any inter- 
ruption (except, of course, with blockaded ports), provided only it is 
carried on under a neutral flag, and in bottoms owned bond fide by the 
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subjects of neutral powers. We and all other European bel]; 
therefore, have definitively renounced the power of stopping or in 
rupting the trade of the nation with which we may happen to - 
war ; we have abandoned this most cogent means of bringing our Pa 
to terms; we have, in fact, as many think, and perhaps justly 
thrown away the best card in our hand. The merchants o¢ d 
antagonist may now export and import all their articles of auiee 
just as in time of peace, provided only they do not use their tm 
ships, or hoist their own flags, but ship their goods in the vessels of 
some neutral country. The circumstances and the gains of trade vil 
go on just as usual, with the single exception that the freight wi); he 
paid to, and pocketed by, the shipowners of some third nation, instead 
of their own. The hope of shortening wars by preventing our eneyy 
from selling what he produces, and receiving what he wants, ig tip, 
Jore at an end. The only impediments remaining are those relatiy, 
to “contraband of war,” and the law of blockade—both of which 
continue unaffected either by the Declaration of Paris or the Proposa! 
of Mr. Horsfall. The proposal now made, and recently under digeys 
sion, is to extend the Declaration of Paris one small step furthe, 
and to exempt the merchant cargoes of belligerent countries fp, 
capture by hostile cruisers, even when those cargoes are in belligeren: 
ships. 

The case between the two contending parties in this argumen 
admits of being brought toa very short and a very clear issue, W, 
need not complicate it by claiming to apply the same doctrines t 
pritate property by sea as by land. We need not say a word jy 
favour of extending the immunities of combatants and making wy 
more civilized and humane ; for this is a very questionable ple 
War is essentially uncivilized and inhuman, and to make it easier ay) 
milder is by no means necessarily to make it less burdensome, lex 
inflictive, or less frequent. We need only contend that the exemp. 
tion of enemy’s property at sea from capture under the belligerent flay, 
is a necessary corollary and an harmonious completion of the already. 
adopted principle of exempting it wnder a neutral flag ; and that the 
interests of Great Britain imperatively demand this extension of the 
Dedlaration of Paris. So far from being “an act of political 
suicide,” as Lord Palmerston declared, to adopt this extension, it will 
assuredly be an act of political suicide not to adopt it. 

The first plea we have already stated incidentally, and we believe 
made irrefragably plain. The Declaration of Paris is the Magu 
Charta of belligerent merchants ; the proposal now is to extend that 
Charta to the ship-owners. You have already surrendered your 
right of hostilities against the peaceful community you are at war 
with ; we only ask you to surrender the right of hostilities agains 
one special section of that community. You already let the cargos 
go free ; we only ask a similar freedom for the vehicles carrying 


this. You might have done so by refusing them permission to cary 
on their commerce at all ; you cannot do so by obliging them to cary 
it on under one special flag. Practically, as every merchant knows 
everything that Lord Palmerston is now contending for is that the 
belligerent shall be obliged to add to his trading operations one mor 
formality, one trifling additional cireumbendibus. Is this worth 
while? Is it dignified? Is it logical? We may have made a great 
blunder by the Declaration of Paris ; but every one sees that wi 
must either rescind that Declaration or complete it. . 

The most important and most convincing argument, however, wil 
be found in a simple consideration of the mode in which the pres! 
incomplete and illogical position of the law of maritime capture ¥" 


Englishmen, and in reference to our supremacy at sea and the 
prosperity of our commerce. When we want to get to the bottom 
of a subject and really to see into it, there is nothing like coming 
So let us see what would happen if we ¥* 
at war with France or America, on the supposition that Mr. hors 
fall’s proposal were adopted and embodied in the law of natiols 
Our enormous trade with all quarters of the world would go ie 
usual in perfect security; no war premiums; no dread of ver! 
mercantile ruin ;—our merchants would interchange the produc" 
all countries as they now do, and enrich and sustain their ~_ 
State by doing so ;—our shipowners would, as now, be “eo 
sailors for our war navy. Our ships of war, meanwhile,—™ a 
needed for the convoy or protection of our merchant-men,—W™ a 
be available for actual hostilities, for meeting the enemy's fleet at thst 
or for blockading the enemy’s ports. And is it not cg 
if we are, and as long as we continue, indisputably supreme * api 
our navy, if concentrated and not distracted by multifariey 
distant duties, would be able so effectually to seal up all our “en 
harbours by blockading squadrons, that we should stop and “age ais 
their commerce far more completely than by capturing their § a 
detail on the high seas? For, be it remembered, on the nats } 
could only interrupt their commerce in their own ships 5 a de gs? 
we could interrupt it in neutral ships as well. And as wt the 
vessels could enter or could leave their ports, of what value 


ould * 
would be the privilege of using neutral flags ! And woo 
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eying upon that infinitesimally small proportion of their trade which 
had not at once sought the protection of neutral bottoms. 

Now let us inquire what would happen, under the present half- 

j-half system, in case of war. We will suppose that we engage in 
hostilities with France, which has a very large war navy and only a 
very moderate mercantile marine. A considerable portion of her 
commerce is already carried on by the ships of other nations ; the 
‘nstant war breaks out all her commerce will be so carried on. Her 
merchants will charter Dutch, Danish, and American vessels 5 and 
her goods, sailing under neutral flags, will be sacred from our cruisers, 
On the other hand, our mercantile marine is enormous and unrivalled ; 
ts tonnage amounts to above 5,000,000 ; and a large proportion of 
this consists of steam-vessels, which make frequent and rapid voyages 
y most valuable cargoes. We are the carriers for all other 
nations as Well as for ourselves, and the proportion of our trade that 
we could transfer to a neutral flag would be comparatively small. 
The consequence would be, that while our cruisers could, practically, 
scarcely touch the French trade, their cruisers, which are both 
numerous and powerful, would be able to make prizes of our trade in 
every quarter of the world. For one merchant ship we could cap- 
ture, they would capture at least fifty. The real proportion of our 
gveral vulnerabilities under the existing international law may be in 
some measure guessed from the following figures :—Of British com- 
merce, 59 per cent. is carried on under the British flag ; of French 
commerce, only 37 per cent. is carried on under the French flag. The 
total tonnage entering inwards and outwards in Great Britain is 
95,000,000; the total tonnage inwards and outwards in France is 
6,600,000. The aggregate registered tonnage of British merchant 
ships is 5,675,000 ; that of French merchant ships is 1,025,000, 

A war with America would affect us to a great extent in the same 
way, 80 long as the present system is adhered to,—so long, that is, as 
cargoes sailing under neutral flags are exempt from seizure, and 
cargoes sailing under the national flag of the belligerent are liable. 
The instant war broke out, the chief part of the American 
trade would be carried on in French, Dutch, Brazilian, and Danish 
bottoms, and would enjoy a perfect immunity. The United States, 
meanwhile, would prey upon all that portion of our commerce 
(much the largest portion), which could not, from its simple magnitude, 
seek similar exemption. We have just given the French figures as com- 
pared with British ones. The American figures are these :—30 per 
cent. of that commerce is now carried on in foreign ships ; their 
total trade is represented by an aggregate of 17,065,000 tons (inwards 
and outwards); and the entire of their mercantile marine amounts to 
5,394,000 tons against our 5,675,000 tons. The result, then, of the 
present transitive and inconsistent state of international law may be 
broadly but truly stated thus,—that in case of war with any other 
country owr commerce would remain exposed to their depredations, 
while theirs would be almost wholly guarded against ours by the pro- 
tection of the neutral flag. 

But this is not all. The actual proceedings of our merchants in 
case of war would be as follows :—They would freight only neutral 
ships in the first instance, inasmuch as the freight in British ships 
would be instantly and enormously raised by insurance premiums of 
probably 20 per cent., while that of other ships would be unaffected. 
But there would still remain an enormous amount of merchandise 
which could not be either imported or exported thus securely in 
neutral bottoms, Part of this would, no doubt, still be carried in 
British ships and under the British flag, and this portion would, of 
course, be liable to capture in all seas by French cruisers and A meri- 
‘an privateers. But, in order to avoid this risk—which would 
become tremendous—the remaining and the larger part would be 
shipped in (quondam) British vessels sold to foreign owners and suiling 
under the neutral flag, but still manned mainly by British sailors. To 
make the case still more clear. We should ask the Dutch to carry 
our goods for us, and they would be most anxious to do so. But as 
their own marine would be wholly inadequate to meet the sudden 
— : es they would buy our ships from us in vast num- 
a — wou d thus gain (fer the time) that carrying trade which 
mgr pres Bo large a portion of our shipping, and is the source of 
Gnd " +. portion of our wealth ; and, having once gained it, we should 
eae no mneans easy to whistle it away from them on the return 

peace. Another consideration is still more serious in a military 
wan cote we have already gone to so great a length that 

batch and Te nese at the matter here: these ships thus sold to the 
ia a naga ill, for the most part, and of necessity, carry with 
vill thus as a wae have formed their crews ; and our Royal Navy 
7 behituelte 10se Very seamen from whose number our own force 

“aes, and ultimately recruited. 
testers win all. | The present. state of the law relating to maritime 
takes ae nth nents to Great Britain, in the first great war she under- 
titel 40 nporary and perhaps permanent loss of nearly all her 
. 7 48 trade, the transfer of numbers of her ships and seamen to 
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BREAKFAST. 
A Gross medical poet of our Georgian era talks, in his “ Art of Pre- 
serving Health,” of the 
** task of breakfast, 


‘ that peevish, pale, 
That lounging, yawning, most ungenial meal.” 


What company and what table can this most beef-witted of moralists 
have had in contemplation, when he opened such a battery of opprobrious 
epithets? His mind’s eye must have dwelt, as he wrote those bilious 
lines, on a table full of uncomfortable dyspeptic people, who had just 
risen exhausted from the agonies of night-mare. And yet, even at a 
hundred years’ distance, there is more than a grain of reality in the 
picture of the English morning meal which the sententious Doctor Arm- 
strong has drawn in his usual tumid style. The truth is, there are all 
sorts of breakfasts, in town and in country, in homes and in clubs, in great 
houses and in middling families, and each of these has its distinctive 
character. Breakfast, like any other meal, appertains, like a note in music, 
to what has gone before and to what comes after. In meals as in dress, 
and in all other necessary or superfluous accessories of life, the fashion changes, 
disappears, comes back again, and sometimes it is only the names that are 
altered, while the things remain as before. Were our somewhat coarse- 
feeding and “ four-bottle” forefathers, among whom Doctor Armstrong plied 
his deadly trade and wrote his bad verses, stronger in stomach and nerve 
than our contemporaries? That the men of his time drank and swore 
harder, washed less, and transacted business with a more ponderous air ; that 
many women made love to Heaven and the beaux in equal doses, and talked 
charity and scandal over a dish of tea, and were in their relation with mankind 
not a whit less adorable or less execrable than many young ladies who, at this 
very moment, are demurely studying the art of killing without murder at the 
feet of their mammas, is at least as probable as that human nature in the 
last century was essentially similar to the human nature before our eyes. 
But that all sorts of subtle influences are continually and insensibly modify- 
ing the temperament and the habits of civilized races, is a fact more readily 
acknowledged than understood. If the individual changes his cuticle once 
every seven years without being aware of the process, why should not a 
highly cultivated society change its modes of eating, drinking, and dressing, 
at least once, say, in seventy years ? 

Now, in the comparatively small matter of meals, these changes of habit 
and fashion are far from insignificant. Dinner becomes luncheon, and 
supper becomes dinner ; for dinner at two and supper at eight, or luncheon 
at two and dinner at eight, is a merely nominal distinction. Luncheon 
is not yet absorbed by breakfast, as we trust it will be, and the morning 
meal retains its primitive designation. But breakfast is already moved 
forward an hour or two in the day for the convenience of a generation 
which goes to bed and gets up later than its ancestors did. It is impossible, 
however, to speak of breakfast without noting, first, that, practically, it has 
no existence as a social meal for large classes of Englishmen: lawyers in 
large practice, physicians in demand, city men, the commercial and profes- 
sional orders generally, who would rise with the lark if that lively bird could 
be induced to prefer a town life, and who do rise by candle-light half the 
year, may literally be said to breakfast, as the French say, “on the thumb.” 
It may be that the exemplary sleeping partner of the busy man’s ambitions 
and anxieties may preside in a roomy costume over his snatch of toast and 
coffee ; but this is probably for the sake of an example to the servants 
rather than as a proof of connubial devotion. For between every bite of 
toast is there not the “ Latest Intelligence” to be glanced at, and the Money 
article to be scanned—making a solitude to the faithful wife? Whether 
statesmen are a little more domesticated of a morning we will not presume to 
inquire. Perhaps, as Othello says, “ that’s not much,” and Downing-street 
is inexorable, as many an Andromache can testify. In Town it is only the 
easy classes, properly so called ; country gentlemen who come up with the 
family for the cream of the season ; officers on leave or on half-pay ; lounging 
bachelors, who feel the irksome necessity of being somewhere ; or purely 
ornamental members of Parliament, who can be supposed to “ breakfast” in 
any but the most perfunctory sense. Breakfast at a Club is perhaps the 
pleasantest way for a gentleman at large of surviving the early hours of the 
day. There he can breakfast, if he will, with his light wine, his oysters, his 
omelette and his cutlet, his black coffee and his chasse; with all the papers 
at his elbows, all the gossip of the town about his ears, and an airy smoking- 
room for the dimittis. 

This is terribly selfish, no doubt, as the manner of the time is, but it is an 
approach to the pure science of making the best of life. It is only in 
country-houses that breakfast can be reckoned as a family institution ; 
though at public schools, at the universities, and on Sundays in the cham- 
bers of overworked London bachelors, who keep the seventh day rigorously 
as a day of rest, and occasionally in the houses of a few dilettanti, is it cele- 
brated as a meal ; not quite so sociable as supper, but more respectable. A 
breakfast of this kind is an admirable social solvent for mixing men of the 
most diverse orders, opinions, and degrees, who would be astonished to find 
themselves together at the dinner-table. 

It is only in country-houses that the good old custom still prevails 
of the family, summoned, let us suppose, by a second alarum on the 
gong, coming down to breakfast, and opening the day together. There 
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are, indeed, country-honses in which breakfast is a purely personal affair, 
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the ladies perhaps taking tea and a morsel in their own rooms, and the 
gentlemen dropping down to the table below one by one, and each break- 
ing fast on his own account. In North Britain, however,—in the land 
of oatmeal and scones, as travellers relate,—the family breakfast is still a 
famous spectacle. A perfect Scotch breakfast is literally as unique in its 
way as a perfect Parisian dinner. It may fairly be described as leaving 
nothing to be desired, except, perhaps, the digestion of a North Briton, and 
a long day’s march in the mountain air. An English family breakfast, 
though scarcely less profuse, is much less inventive than the Scotch. There 
is too much of the “cut and come again” in the spoils on that groaning side- 


! > aes 
to be a clever and accomplished man, and the wish being father to the 
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thought, people supposed that he was a Liberal. His acts soon und 
them. Altenstein, who died a few weeks before the old King, was 
by Eichorn, a thorough obscurantist ; and the chief occupation of the rae 


CCeived 


sovereign, after the first three months of his reign, was to show that thes, 


board, where the remains of deceased dinners lie waiting in vain for Christian | 


burial. Happy the man who can face that sideboard without flinching! To 
shattered human tabernacles which can hardly accommodate a pinch of 
cayenne with the smallest of cutlets, and a petit verre at 3 P.M., what a 
cold-blooded irony is all this array of deposed joints and insurrectionary 
broils ! 

Nor is it in meats and eggs that the beauty of a British family breakfast 
really consists. Is it not rather in the sense of home that surrounds the 
table like an atmosphere of peace and blessing? Is it not in the noiseless 
and unseen economy of housekeeping which is going on below, and in the 
smooth regularity with which the domestic machinery works ? 
freshing to the man of clubs and chambers is the aspect of all that ordered ease 
and disciplined kindliness and comfort! What a rebuke, and yet a solace, to 
the restless eyes of the homeless bachelor is that gentle company of English- 
women in all their grace and dignity! The old lady who has the courage to 
look her years, whose daily life is a gospel to the poor and the afflicted, and 
whose indulgent sympathy for the illusions which were once her own beams 


How re- | 


in her pleasant smile ; the freshness of the girls with their voices, as Shakspeare 


las it, “soft, gentle, and low,” and a laugh like the melody of silver bells ; 

these are the charms of the breakfast-table in an English home! And 
then the episode of. the letter-bag, with its messages from the scattered 
hrood,--the soldier, the sailor, the student, the young mother! Noman can 
lhe quite a reprobate who has ever sat under these serene influences! Senti- 
mentality apart, it is only to the most irreclaimable of cynics that the family 
breakfast in an English country-house would appear “ungenial.” Can the 
breakfast after a county ball, in a house full of visitors for the occasion, be 
called a “ pale,” and “ peevish” meal? On the contrary, to the shy but suscep- 
tible man, a little disturbed by flirtations over night, is there not something 
reassuring and tranquillizing in the sedate demeanour of the Sirens sitting 
at table, like mere mortal beauties, clothed and in their right mind ? 

To return, however, to breakfast as a meal. The old English breakfast 
seems to be going out of fashion as the art of dining is coming in. When 
the grand tour was performed by a few aristocratic families, it was only 
in great houses that the science of living was emancipated from insular bar- 
barism. Now every middle-class English family crosses the Channel, and 
though the English on the Continent are certainly more English than they 
are at home, they bring back with them new ideas, and are wont to astonish 
the homely wits of untravelled neighbours. International Exhibitions, too, 
have modified and mixed the manners and customs of the various European 
Mr. Gladstone has done more to promote the science of cookery 
than any number of Soyers. Light dishes demand light wines, and the 
déjedner & la fourchette is only compatible with light wines. The British 
dinner, which, excepting always halfa hundred homes in these islands, was but 
the other day one remove from cannibalism tempered with “ side-dishes,” is 
rising to the dignity of a civilized and rational human refection, if not to the 
refinement of a liberal art. Our neighbours have taught us how to dine, 
why should we not learn from them how to breakfast? Instead of a heavy, 
nondescript meal, too early for the appetite of the “easy” classes and too 
late for the convenience of the busy world, why should we not, after the 
manner of our Parisian friends, take a tiny cup of strong coffee as soon 
us we get up, and the light, yet substantial, breakfast an hour before 
noon! In France, this way of life is not found incompatible with active 
business or pleasure, or with the peace of families. Among that very 
limited class of the British public to whom breakfast means a family meal, 
we believe this change of custom would promote early rising, good temper, 
and a sociable disposition. At any rate, it would deprive good women of any 
pretext for that copious “ luncheon,” by means of which so many ethereal 
creatures manage to mortify their vulgar appetite for dinner, and to come 
down from intempestive tea and bread-and-butter with an air of superiority 
to soup and meat, which almost persuades us sometimes that they are beings 
born to live on were light and air! 
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PARTIES IN PRUSSIA. 

Ix June, 1840, the old King of Prussia, Frederick William III, breathed 
his last. His whole reign, since the War of Liberation, had been one long 
disappointment of the hopes of his people. Entangled in the Holy Alliance, 
he had made his army little better than an advanced guard of Russia. Many 
liberal ministers had entered his service, but only one had remained in it, and 
almost his sole title to the favourable consideration of posterity is, that he 
tolerated for so many years, even in a subordinate department—that, viz., 
of education and public worship,—the influence of the good and enlightened 
Altenstein. 


Many hopes clustered round the throne of his successor. He was known 








National Verein, which soon extended its operations over almost the 


who imagined that he was about to redeem the forfeited pledges of hin 
father, were very much mistaken. In the year 1847, however, he at length 
published a sort of constitution, and convoked a sort of Representatiy, 
Assembly at Berlin, but one founded on an antiquated basis, and py ,, 
means the Parliament which the country had wished and had been promised 
more than thirty years before. When, therefore, the wave of Tevolution 
reached Berlin in March, 1848, it found no institutions strong enough ty 
resist it, and the whole edifice of the old Prussian Government crashed dow, 
about the ears of the rulers. Then followed an exceptional period of ty, 
years, in which popular licence and military brutality, ill-defined eXpects. 
tions and unripe projects, made an imbroglio into which we do not mean 4) 
conduct our readers. We need only mention that the Democratic or Ujt,. 
Liberal party felt that its chances were so small after the “restoration os 
order” at Berlin, that it determined to abstain from public life, and brought 
forward no candidates between 1849 and 1861. 

On the 31st of January, 1850, the new Constitution—the Constitutiy, 
which, with certain modifications, is still in foree—was at length published 
and the Liberal party might congratulate itself that, on the whole, j; 
had made large gains in the two troublous years which had elapsed sing 
the Revolution broke out in Paris. From this time, however, for some yeay 
it steadily lost ground. The King put himself under the guidance of 
M. Manteuffel, a strong, though not a rabid Conservative, and gave up at the 
conferences of Olmutz every point of foreign policy on which the Liberals haj 
set their hearts. The Emperor Nicholas threatened to occupy East Prussia, 
Severe laws were made against the press. M. von Westphalen, a tool of the 
Absolutist, Ultra-Lutheran, and Feudal section—which is commonly called, 
from its leading newspaper, the Kreuz Zeitung party—became Minister of the 
Interior, and another like-minded official took the place of a scholar of 
Altenstein’s, M. von Ladenberg. The King’s personal leaning was towanls 
absolutism. He had never professed to like the Constitution, and all good 
Prussians trembled when the coup d'état of the 2nd of December, 1851, gave 
an example of what power, and evil will, might do to upset a Constitution, 
Nothing of this kind, however, occurred at Berlin, thanks, perhaps, chielly 
to the personal character of the King, and partly to the jealousy which 
existed between the two sections of the Conservatives,—between those whw, 
with Manteutfel, liked order and centralization as understood in France, an 
those who, with Westphalen, wished to go back to the middle ages. 

From November, 1852, to October, 1857, when the illness of the King 
became so serious as to make it necessary to entrust his duties provisionally 
to the Crown Prince, there was no change in the state of parties. The 
Herrenhaus, or Upper Chamber, was so constituted as to make the feudal section 
absolute masters of it. The Second Chamber was packed with Westphalen 
creatures. The Liberal party could only count on perhaps 60 votes out 
of 352, and could do little but make vain protests against the conduct ol 
Prussia in the Russian war. 

The provisional appointment of the Crown Prince was to last only fora year 
This year was spent by the Kreuz Zeitung party in ceaseless intrigues, the obje 
of which was to prevent the regency passing into the hands of the Crow 
Prince by virtue of his mere right as nearest agnate. Few of the friends ! 
M. von Westphalen were sanguine enough to hope to set aside the Crow 
Prince altogether, but they trusted to be able to hamper him in the exert 
of his power by limitations and conditions. Their dislike to him was caused 
chiefly by his enmity to Russia and to the hypocrites and fanatics who 
influenced his brother. The secret history of this period is, of course, ve 
imperfectly known, and will, in all probability, not be divulged until its 0 
longer interesting. All the schemes of the re-action were, however, abort? 
and on the 9th October, 1858, the Crown Prince, who had behaved with 
much firmness through the whole crisis, announced that he had assumed th 
regency in his quality of nearest agnate. His advent to power was signalizes 
by the retirement of M. von Westphalen, who had been the soul of the 
intrigues of which we have been speaking. A few weeks after, the = 
Manteutfel Ministry was dismissed, with the exception of M. von der Hert 
a cunning personage, who contrived to retain his place amongst better ¥ 
and M. Simons, the Minister of Justice. The Cabinet of the 6th November 
1858, was virtually the same as that which has just been broken up, althous? 
several changes had taken place in its personnel before the recent catastrop 

The elections which took place immediately after the change of Ma 
gave the new Cabinet a large majority. The Democratic party still - 
aloof, thinking it only right that the Constitutionalists, who had borne ** 
burden and heat of the day when the re-action was all-powerful, shoul? 

‘ . , ; : —ain «2 oe 
enjoy their triumph, and fearing by too strong an expression © ns 
opinion to alarm the somewhat nervous Regent. Out of 352 members ne 
new Chamber 234 were Ministerialists, 62 were friends of the Arew: Lait 
38 were Catholics, and 18 were Poles. 

The Italian war in 1859 raised a series of questions in Prussia, arts 
for the moment completely altered the position of parties, but it acted chit aad 
resuscitating the old hopes of German unity, which had slumbered since ™ 
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The desire for unity found its expression in the great association cal 
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Germany. The Democratic party in Prussia roused itself from its inaction, 
2 feeling that it had now « good cry with which to go to the country, 
‘termined to act on its own account at the next dissolution, and it changed 
.pame for that of Deutsche Fortschritt Partei (German Party of Progress). 
- The principal aims of this party may be summed up as follows :— 

|. Reform of the Upper Hlouse. ; 

» A liberal system, conscientiously carried out, in all the details of the 

iministration, with a view to avoiding the scandals now of frequent occur- 
once, When an obstinate or bigoted official sets at defiance the liberal inclina- 
oe of the Government, trusting to backstairs influence. 

) . Ministerial responsibility. 

4 An easy method of bringing to justice guilty officials, who are at 
oa my as in France, in all conflicts with simple citizens, like men armed 
‘apivpie fighting with the defenceless. 7 _ 

;, The abolition of all disqualifications on account of religious opinion. 

¢, An improved system of national education, which has, since the victory 
‘the reactionists, been deliberately, and of malice prepense, lowered and 
srrapted, with the express purpose of subjecting the minds of the young to 
-he yoke of the feudal and fanatical party. 

e, The abolition of certain privileges of the Jandowners—such as the 

»ointment of their own police. 

3 A revision in a liberal sense of the laws relating to trade. 

9 Economy in the management of the army, maintenance of the landwehr, 
»pysical training of the youth of the country. 

“40, The adoption of a firm line of foreign policy, with a view to place 
Prussia at the head of a Unitied Germany. 

These are not aims which will startle any Englishman, and they are the 

vier met of the bulk of the party. There is no wish for a change in 
‘he form of the government ; there are no aspirations for a Republic. Nothing 
ot the grossest mismanagement can peril the diadem of the Hohenzollern. 

The leading Progressistas are perhaps Von Unruh, Waldeck, ‘Twesten, 
Schultze-Delitsch, and Dr. Virchow. The first of these did not venture to 
ome forward as a candidate. He is the head of a great industrial enter- 
rise, and he knew that, if he ventured to oppose the Government in the 
Chamber, his fortune and that of his associates would be put in peril. This 
ue fact vives some insight into what is understood in Prussia by constitu- 
tional government. Waldeck was well known in 1848 as a leader of the 
Liberals and as President of the Chamber, and was imprisoned for many 
uiouths when the reactionists prevailed. Twesten is the son of the not by 
uy means very liberal theolovian of that name, but is best known by his duel 
vith General Manteuffel, and is said to be an extremely good speaker. In 

nversation he is certainly remarkable for a clearness of thought, which is 
vtlected and illustrated by an extraordinary clearness of utterance. Schultze 

called, as the name is an extremely common one, Schultze-Delitsch, from a 
ttle town of that name with which he is connected—is a man of great 
bility, who has made himself conspicuous as one of the prominent members 
f the National Verein, and as the apostle of co-operative associations, Dr. 
Virchow is a physician of some eminence and a very popular professor. All 
‘he last four stood, and were elected. The organ of this party is the Volk’s 
Ztung, a small well-written paper, which is edited by M. Franz Duncker, 

ho was himself a successful Progressista candidate. 

The Ministerialist party, properly so called, had no very defined pro- 
{t professed to be in favour of gradual reform, 
ithe sense of the declarations which the King had made at his accession. 
Yon Vineke, one of the ablest men in its ranks, declined to stand, alleging 
tat soe important family business required all his time and energies. 
son, the late President of the Second Chamber, was defeated at Konigs- 
ery, but was returned for another and smaller place. The chief organ of the 
Ministerialist, or, as it calls itself, the Constitutional party, is the Lerliner 
nmeine Zeitung, which was started at the beginning of this year, and is 
ited by the well-known critic and historian of literature, Julian Schmidt. 

{he principal candidates of the Kreuz Zeitung party were defeated at the 
ast election, The Roman Catholics gained some seats. The Poles lost none. 
tay he observed that. these last two sections pursue cach its own objects, 
wi are allied, now with one party, now with another. 

ihe Fraction Harkort, sometimes mentioned, is asmall, not very well- 
“cued section, formed of the left of the Constitutionalists and the right of 
ie Progressistas, It is called after a very estimable old soldier, who has 
"long in public life. 

The Chambers met on the 14th of January, in this year. The Lower 

Huet Was constituted pretty nearly as follows :— 


cramine at the elections. 
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Ministerialists _. 566 Sen Seneevunnaotesadabovasse ecenaausesbegnvaetees 156 
I, . . ° . e . . 
Party of Progress, including the Fraction Harkort Loo 
Roman Catholics 0.0.0.0... coco oc coceccececcccceccecseces 5O 
Poles 0.0... 18 
Feudalists 22... eakabeeouporacaiandasedoneionsesiarcrovicecce Te 
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502 
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“Ast was the calculation made by well-informed persons immediately 
‘ie Chamber opened, and the session lasted hardly long enough to 
‘portant modifications in the strength of parties. M. Grabow, 
a the Ministerialist party, in the absence of Vincke and Simson, 

se President of the Chamber, an office for which he was well fitted 
pes experience during the revolutionary period, and by the confi- 
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dence which is felt in his character. Unfortunately he is rather deaf, a great 
defect in a President, whose duties are more or less analogous to those of the 
Speaker of our House of Commons. In the ranks of the Party of Progress 
most laurels seem to have been won by M. Twesten, M. Schultze-Delitsch, 
and Dr. Virchow. M. von Carlowitz, who brought forward the motion about 
Italy, which excited some interest in this country, belongs to what was 
called in the former Chamber the lraction-Mathis, a sort of Peelite party, 
which was almost swept away in the recent elections, and which stood between 
the Constitutionalists and the Fendal party. He was, however, one of 
the most liberal men of the section to which he belonged, and may now, we 
presume, be reckoned as one of the Grabow party. 

We need hardly remind our readers that the Minist ry was broken up in 
consequence of the Lower Chamber having come to the resolution that the 
Budget should be laid before the country in fuller detail. Tt can hardly be 
supposed that the Ministers who have since been dismissed knew so little of 
the very alphabet of constitutional government as to object to so extremely 
reasonable a proposal. They acted as they did, simply because they had to 
deal with a king who is so extremely stupid as not to understand that he 
cannot be at once a despot and a constitutional monarch. It eannot be too 
often repeated that the King, and the Kine alone, has caused this whole 
complication. When he asswmed the reins of government, he got rid, to a 
great extent, of the knaves belonging to the Areuz Zeitung party, who had 
governed his fecble brother by playing upon his religious sympathies. The 
present ruler of Prussia can certainly not be accused, in spite of his Konigs 
hery declaration, of being religious over much, But although he dismissed 
the bigots, he kept the soldiers. Tle is completely in the hands of a knot of 
narrow-minded officers, of whom one of the worst is General Manteutfel. It 
is by their aid that the feudal party have brought about the present change 
of ininistry. The new Cabinet is entirely devoted to the interest of that 
party, and the Avews Zeitung openly announces that the battle between 
kingly and perliamentary government,— between the old) Prussian and 
the English system,—will be fought out at the ensuing elections. If 
these elections are fairly conducted, there is not the slightest doubt 
as to the result. The only fear is that they may be so unfavour- 
able to the government as to madden the King into making a coup 
Pitat, We have never, however, talked with any one personally ac- 
quainted with the present ruler of Prussia, who did not assure us that he 
was a man of strict personal honour ; and it is to be hoped that, although he 
has probably not intelligence enough to perceive that so violent a proceeding 
might possibly cost his family a kingdom, his sense of what is due to himself 
will make him frankly acquiesce in the decision of the nation. We have seen 
it stated that the Qlueen of Prussia is exerting at this moment a very good 
influence over her husband : we trust that it is so. No one doubts that she is 
& woman of very considerable capacity and attainments, but she has been, 
perhaps very unjustly, accused of being a little too fond of coquetting with 
widely divergent forms of opinion. It is within our knowledye that she 
appreciated at his true value one of the most outspoken and thoroughly 
constitutional friends whom her husband ever had. The Crown Prince is 
also favourably mentioned in the last news from Berlin; but what is said of 
him was said again and again of his father and of his uncle. It must be 
recollected, however, that he has been brought up ina better school than 
either of them, The day for the Crown Princess to take part in politics has 
not yet come ; but whatever doubts there may be about the character and 
sympathies of other members of the Prussian royal family, there is one thing 
which is fortunately certain, and that is, that she has so profited by her 
English education, and by the counsels of her father, that her sympathies with 
free government and free thought are most unreserved and most unequivocal, 
Much has been said, perhaps of late even too much, about the loss which 
this country has sustained in the death of Prince Albert. The language of 
sorrow may be excused some exagveration ; but all well-informed Germans 
agree that no one had a better influence over the dull and prejudiced old man 
who is now perhaps jeopardizing the throne of his grandchild. 


DESTITUTE INCURABLES. 

Ovr workhouses are no longer, we may hope, the dens of horror, with 
which the picturesque afflictions of “ Oliver Twist” familiarized the British 
public many years ayo. 
been supplanted by a agime in which, theoretically at any rate, prudence 
and humanity are commingled, and the stern laws of economy are tempered 
Increased publicity, awakened 


The coarser forms of cruelty and oppression have 


by sentiments of merey and compassion. 
attention, and a livelier sense of responsibility, have swept away the most 
obvious abuses, and relieved the picture of some of its darkest traits. The 
system, however, still remains one of the least satisfactory parts of our social 
' After all that is said and done, the English peasant is a hardly- 
used man. The administration of national charity, vast as it is in amount, 
is attended by circumstances which common sense and common justice seem 
We deny the poor man the possibility of acquiring a 


machinery. 


alike to condemn. 
settlement ; if he claims our aid, we make him liable to be transported from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, and to be carricd with his family to 
some spot which not one of them perhaps has ever seen or heard of, and 
where his escape from pauperism 1s rendered more remote than ever. The 
scanty degree of irremoveability which we throw within his reach, is fettered 


by regulations so precise, that he is as likely as not to infringe them uncon- 
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sciously, and so to forfeit even the poor advantages which they would have 
accorded, If a decent woman is driven to the workhouse, she has, perforce, 
to consort with the most abandoned of her sex. If an orphan girl is driven 
to the same melancholy resource, she is introduced to habits, conversation, 
and behaviour, of which the very knowledge is contamination. Our work- 
house schools are too often, as the Education Commissioners attested, but so 
many nurseries of misery and crime. The boys are initiated into the choicest 
secrets of lawlessness ; the girls are corrupted, almost before nature has made 
corruption possible. Such details are unattractive, but they are of such 
primary importance, that no one who is interested in the condition of his 
countrymen can afford to forget them. If this is the best that a merciful 
enlightenment, with all sorts of ingenious contrivances in its service, can 
achieve, how gloomy is the prospect, how sad the result, how deep a curse 
does poverty seem to entail upon its victims ! 

There is, however, one class of paupers upon which the existing arrange- 
ments seem to press with exceptional severity, and it is the very class 
towards which severity is most useless and, therefore, least justifiable. In 
all our workhouses a considerable fraction of the inmates —averaging, pro- 
bably, about ten per cent.—are those who are suffering under incurable 
diseases, and who éome there, cither from inability to werk, or from having 
been ejected, on account of the hopelessness of their case, from the public 
consumption the acute rheumatism to which 


{ | rr | a 
the paralysis which too often results from 


hospitals, Cancer 
the poor are especially liable 
over-taxed powers the hereditary maladies which travel down with such 
mysterious fatality) in particular families, all add their quota to the grand 
total of distress, and year by year fill our workhouses with sufferers, who, if 
there is to be any such thing as mutual sympathy and consideration, have the 
highest possible claim to our regard. When it is caleulated that at least forty 
thousand such persons die annually in the receipt of public charity, it becomes 
important to inquire how that charity is administered, and how much, or 
how little, we doa towards alleviating the last sufferings of so unhappy : 
class. It is hardly too much to say that the way in which we treat them 
falls little short of absolute brutality. The blame falls upon no one in par- 
ticular, and the ladies, to whose benevolence and energy the present agitation 
on the subject is principally owing, distinctly exempt the workhouse officials 
from any charge of negligence or cruelty. But the claims of incurable persons 
seem to have been unaccountably overlooked. Two hundred and seventy 
public hospitals, on the grandest scale, are provided by the national charity 
for the victims of temporary disease. One single institution, and that of very 
moderate proportions, is open to those still more afflicted persons, whose 
recovery is despaired of, and who are turned out of the hospitals to make way 
for less hopeless patients. Upon the shattered woman with a cancer gnawing 
into her breast, or the ceascless consumptive cough slowly dragging her to the 
grave — upon the servant-girl who has been fairly fagged into paralysis—upon 
the labourer whose rheumatism makes every touch or movement an agony, 

upon all alike the stern sentence of expulsion is passed. Science has exhausted 
her resources, the hospital doctor can do no more, and they go forth to die. 
such was Miss T'winine’s evidence before the Parlia- 


They find their way 
almost without exception, into the work- 


mentary Committee last summer, 
house ; and they carry with them, it must be remembered, the refined tastes, 
and the quickened sensibilities that the order, skill, and tenderness of good 
hospital management are calculated to engender, At the workhouse they are 
confronted by regulations, purposely severe and forbidding, desiened expressly 
to repel indolence and detect imposture. Everything is as harsh, as unbending, 
as un-luxurious as the ingenuity and economy of parish guardians can make it. 
The machinery is contrived to scare away “ valiant rogues” who might come 
to deceive ; it presses with horrible severity upon the poor creatures who, 
with their doom already known, crawl in to linger out a few months— it 
may be years of anguish. The food, the furniture, the classification, the very 
tructure of the buildings, are unfit for the nerves, appetites, and frames of 
chronic invalids. Miss Twining said that in no instance within her knowledge 
was there any separate ward set apart for their reception. All the workhouses, 
her informants told her, were too much overcrowded to allow of such an 
arrangement. Persons afflicted with occasional fits are condemned to the 
perpetual society of a mol of confirmed lunatics and idiots. The merciful 
appliances of a sick chamber are, of course, all wanting. In the last stages of 
illness relief is often to be attained only in some particular posture, and when 
it is agony to lie down the sick man nay be able to sit in comparative ease : 
we condemn all alike to the common workhouse bed. Comfortable seats, 
oft cushions for the aching back, cool drinks, or refreshing fruit for fevered 
lips, are luxuries forbidden to the last hours of restlessness and suffering, 
The excellent supervision of highly-trained hospital surgeons is replaced by 
the perfunctory attendance of a medical subordinate, who has nothing to be 
afraid of CXCE pt the outraved economy of the cuardians, ” Very few of 
them,” Says the seme witness, “ would venture to give all that they consider 
necessary.” “IT am of opinion,” said another lady before the committee, 
“that the sick poor will never be properly cared for so long as everything is 
left in the hands of one medical man, whose salary also includes the cost of 
medicines.” But the worst still remains to be told. Instead of experienced, 
kilful, and feeling nurses, these unfortunate sufferers are surrounded ly 
ignorant and brutal women, selected from among the inmates of the work- 
house, utterly unfit, physically and morally, for the delicate task with which 
“They are changed very frequently,” said the witness, 


they are entrusted. 
and on at nt of the they “re dismissed.” “T do not 
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know,” she says elsewhere, “ how many London hospitals there are y; 


































paid nurse at’ all, but I know that the number is very large, and that ™ sh 
matron and these women are the sole superintendents of the wards” . inc 
is really shocking to think of the miseries which such a statement imp: Ow 
These poor people suffer and die in silence ; but could we hear their a Bri 
how dark a picture might we expect to look upon, and how strange shoul % thot 
think the apathy which can calmly acquiesce in so monstrous an eyj}! by § 

To remedy this state of things, several very sensible and vigorous ladic ie 
have been, for some years past, addressing themselves. The design of oa tw ol 
pitals for incurables throughout the kingdom was speedily abandoned : whe’ 
involving too serious an outlay. Their present scheme has the recommen. re 
tion of being perfectly unpretentious, and requiring only a small expenditur en 
and a little good sense and contrivance for its success, They Sugvest ther in th 
the incurables, in every workhouse, should be placed in a distinet ward, oa toad 
that to this ward visitors, of course under the sanction of the guardians sat ot I 
the workhouse authorities, should be allowed to come. Here at once woo); tself 
be a most excellent field for the good-natured activity of Many women, rm ai 
now, with the best will in the world, are at a loss how to be of use to the’ Px 
poorer neighbours. To this ward all those little comforts which do so mad un h 
to alleviate the pangs of illness might properly be admitted. Regularly trin.j sh wld 
and well-conducted nurses would be provided by funds, not chargeable On the ee 
parish rates, but contributed by a voluntary association. Above all, 4) ie 
ventle ministrations of sympathizing friends would be allowed to lightey 4), = * 
burthen and to soothe the last hours of those who are called to such Exceptional ae 
sufferings. The scheme seems a perfectly safe cne. No premium cay Ds. _ 
sibly be held out to pauperisin, for no amount of luxury will tempt a iny pr 


into an incurable ward, and no amount of severity will drive him out of : 
" , ye 6,8 ¢ ° ° . = n favo 
“The Workhouse Visiting Society” has already achieved something tow * iy 
, “ ~ alts friendly 


so desirable an end. The plan has been proposed to every union jy ¢)y eee’ 
kingdom ; where it has been approved of, several grants of money top aiad 
its accomplishment have been made; an entrance has been effected jy, pe " 
several London workhouses, and the ladies who regulate the society have thp pare 
ood sense to disavow in the strongest manner any proselytizing intentions, “ae L 
and promise to confine their agency to the alleviation of physical distr, siheaasl 
and the offer of comfort and sympathy, apart from the enforcement of apy | 


‘ ‘ “ ' ‘attenda 
particular dogma. Some legal impediment seems to exist to the grantin, DS ith 


. . i€TS, a 
of funds for the payment of trained nurses ; this, we trust, will be speedily fthe Br 
“ ‘ A Lue 


removed, so that our workhouses may be purged of an evil whose enonnity | enunciat 
undisputed, and whose remedy seems so clearly within our reach, toon that 
= ( ation se 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


“Tier Majesty’s Ministers,” said Mr, Gladstone, in the course of the 
debate which took place on the British Museum estimates, at the close of the 


TTUSTeeS CH 
to be to re 
usinform 
natural his 


last session, “ have no present intention of removing the zoological collections biect of t 
from the British Muscum.” Ter Majesty’s Ministers, however, as it woul! removal, tl 
appear from Mr. Gladstone’s statement to the House of Commons last week, Professor ( 


whilst deprecating the adoption of Lord Henry Lennox’s proposed resolt- t Musey 


tions, have changed their mind on this subject. “ They have made a propos! worthy of 
to the trustees, and this proposal has taken effect in the shape of a plo tempt th 
which will be ready to be submitted to the House before Easter, This paa ‘hole exee 
involves a most important physical separation—it involves, in fut, th The Secret 
transfer of one of the Departments of the Museum to another site.” Th XUOWS Nor 
Hepartment alluded to by Mr. Gladstone is understood to be the Departme: get the b 
of Natural History, and the proposed new site to be at South Kensinzt “or his book 


Until this plan, and the general manner in which it is proposed to deal wt ACTS Serta 
the natural-history collections, are made public, it is somewhat premature" “em in thei 
enter into a detailed discussion on this question. But there appears to ' their pre: 
every reason why, in spite of what Mr. Gregory may say, those who * nvenient t 
interested in the progress of natural science should be inclined to sve" tural histe 
attentive consideration to the new scheme, and to accord it a very favoun” 
reception, unless its details involve serious objections. 

The building in Great Russell-street, called “The British Museum,” ¢ J 
tains national collections of three very different classes, First, is the ¢ 
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lection of printed books and manuscripts constituting the great nate “ria the 
° ° ‘ e * ata of af "It the 4 

library ; secondly, there is a portion of the State collections of objects!” et for 
it rence, ( 




































and lastly, there is the national collection of specimens of natural histof 
Now, there is no priind facie reasou why these different collections showd 
placed tovether in one building. That course has not been adopted in 
other capital of the civilized world, and it IS, in fact, the resilit ; 
accident that it has so come to pass in this country. It is quite ce 
that these collections cannot longer remain as they are arranged ¥ 4 
present situation. The Museum is full to overflowing ; and in many” 
ments the objects are so crowded together as to be rendered almost *" 
so far as regards their inspection by the public, and exceedingly ditt 
aecess to the scientific student. Moreover, additions, many “a hitural ps 
most important, are pouring in daily from every quarter of ball well aa 
and there is hardly even space to stow them away, much less 0°" | More yp neh 
them properly. Such is, and has been for some time past, & ™ — 
of affairs at the British Museum. Now, the question is, how &” b ch it si 
remedied? One party is in favour of increasing the area of the pr , iat 
building in Great Russell-street, and of keeping all the collection” 
science, and literature—together .s at present; another party ©” 
to remove the whole of the natural-history department to 
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seby ample space will be left for the art and the literature. 
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nq Professor (wen are 


(dwell ; 
British Museum, it would 
noneh, by the aid of strong “ 
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for removal. Dr. Gray and most of Professor 
‘. subordinates wish to stay where they are. The trustees of the 
appear, are pretty equally divided on the subject, 
whips,” the secessionists have carried the day 
e , small majority, and persuaded the Government to endorse their plans. 
th regard to the question of comparative expense, we have but few remarks 
fier. As is usually the case in such matters, each party claims for its 
The advocates of removal wish 
remove because it is so much less expensive to go elsewhere ; the advo- 
og for remaining wish to remain because it is so much cheaper. Speaking 

» the interests of science, it is clear that if her Majesty's Government choose 
adopt the most expensive scheme—provided that it is also the best—it is 
sot forthe man of science to object. No Government has usually shown 
¢ so nigyardly, in proportion to its means, towards science and scientific 
wen as our own, and if, for once ina way, it proposes to act handsomely, 
oyery encouragement be given. The question, therefore, simply is— 

. + best for the interests of science that the department of natural history 
honld be removed from its present situation in the Pritish Musemn and 
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Mr. Panizzi portation of the collection. that matter may safely be left to the indivi- 


dual who, having “in his former capacity of curator of the College of 
Surgeons, twice packed and removed” the delicate anatomical preparations 
belonging to that institution, will be perfectly qualified to deal with the 
more substantial zoological specimens of the British Museum. The “ inter- 
ruption to scientific inquiry” during the process of removal is certainly a 
serious objection, unless means are taken to render the packing and re- 
ut with modern contractors nothing is 
impossible, It being, therefore, taken for granted that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and his brother trustees are to be left behind in Bloomsbury, 
and the new institution to be placed under a director responsible directly to 
the Government, and gifted with a large measure of discretionary power, we 
regard the proposed removal of the natural history collection to South Ken- 
sinvton as likely to be of vreat assistance to the cause of science in this 


arrangement as speedy as may be. 


country, and deserving the support of all who are interested in such pursuits. 
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arly trained nctituted an independent institution at South Kensington? The THE RIGHT HON, SPENCER H. WALPOLE, M.P. 
pable on the estion admits only of an answer in the affirmative. So Jong as Ti family of the Walpoles is of ancient and distinguished lineage. Tt is 


ove all, th 
) lighten t} 
EXCeptional i administration. 
dyiect to the general governing body of the Museum 
Mr. Gregory 


um can tl . 
Cpt a ina 
im out of } 


é Trustees and their paid officer. 
» favour of retaining the British Museum in 


‘ 


ing towards ‘iendly to the trustees 
cht, that, “after a few more speeches in the House, the Board of Trustees 
vould die a natural death.” Would that we could venture to anticipate an 
vent so desirable! Unhappily it will require a good many speeches 
ven of such excellent quality as those for which we have to thank Lord 
Henry Lennox and Mr. Gregory on the occasion in question— to extinguish so 
afnential a body as the trustees in question, particularly when so many 
“ ittendantships” are at their disposal for the reward of their deservine 
tles,and as retiring pensions for their decayed house-porters. The trustees 
fthe British Museum have survived such a multitude of Parliamentary 
enunciations, and passed unscathed the ordeal of so many special commit- 
tees, that, as is the case with the Turkish Empire, the vices of their adminis- 
tion seem rather likely to prolong their rule than to shorten it. As the 
stees cannot be removed from the collections, the obvious alternative seems 


nion in th 

oney towarl 
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le to remove the collections from the trustees ; and this, if we are not 
informed, is what the Government plan will effect in the case of the 


ourse of th naps 
tural history. ‘This, unless we are greatly mistaken, is the real aim and 


e close of tl 
ect of the eminent man who is the vreat originator and advocate of the 


“al collections 
rnioval, though he is too much of a courtier to say so in plain languave. 


Professor Owen, no doubt, wishes to have an opportunity of reconstitutine 
' Maseum of Natural History on an independent basis, and in a form 
[t is simply hopeless to 


r, as it would 
ms last week, 
posed result 
de a prope 

pe of a 1! I 
rr. This pan 
in. fret, 1! 


worthy of the great nation to which it belongs. 
‘tempt this whilst he is overlaid by a board of trustees, and whilst the 

hole execution of his department is vested in the hands of their Secretary. 
Secretary, whilst he rules the Museum with a rod of iron, neither 

p SUOWS Hor cares anything about natural history, and is, in fact, anxious 
‘get the beasts and birds out of the way, so that he may have more room 
And what are the objections to this removal? Let us take 
» Servet iin, in the order in which Mr. Gregory's committee have stated 
tem in their Report to the House of Commons :— First, the better position 
We fully admit that South Kensington is not so 
But the collections of 
‘ural history form, we must recollect, a national not a metropolitan institu- 


er site.” Tl 
e Departne 
h Kensinzt 
ld to deal wit 

premature | 





LUF DAS books. 


F thal . . ° 
appears y “ely present situation. 
hose who an 
od to ave t 


ory favour 


venio } . 
fhient to the mass of Londoners as Bloomsbury. 


Ty } : ‘ 
if, on tue one hand, a few more thousands will be able to see them 
ventently in Bloomsbury, on the other hand there ean be no question 


[useum,” of it the objects themselves will be better off and less exposed to deteriora- 
rst, is the 


creat nat 


‘i the purer air of Kensington, than in the gaseous and smoky atino- 
Of the less fashionable but more populous locality. As for those who 
~ ‘ie lor scientific purposes, the proposed change will make but little 


objects I 
Pe nce, 


vtural his"! Yur national botanical collection is now, in practice if not in 


ry, at Key, 









fons showd " The botanists touud that they did not get on at Bloomsbury, 
Jopted in nt ‘ i et upa vival establishinent out of town. The Kew Herbarium 
the resil em  proape r in spite of its distance from the centre of London, and 
3 quite cer" q Pay sea number their visitors by thousands and tens of thousands, 
unged 10‘ lien is nearer than Kew, and sufficiently near for all prac- 
» many 4°) “Slee Next with regard to the library question. The advantages of 
iImost 4 ery connection of the natural history collections with the great national 
yly dif 7 H “ — worthy of consideration. Buta library may be too large, 
any LU Datura tongs learn, that in Great Russell-street, sO far as regards the 
of the ¢ ball well "tle en is fast. approaching that undesirable stage. A 
less vag Pure Dructi r . rary, devoted solely to the department, will in fact be 
ast, the * m.. “uy useful than the run of the more perfect establishment. 
ow can 4 Wy haley of work got through in the Herbarium aut Kew, 
of the pre! Pictically on are rightly informed, the libraries of two private individuals 
ollection— Mey. Upply the needful books. After all, this isa mere question of 
irty is ane Tighe - judicious expenditure of a few thousand peunds will 
, differet* * ard te the books requisite for all the working zoologists. With 


6 8 * 6 . ” ° 
risk of injury to valuable specimens” during the trans- 


» natural-history collections remain in their present situation, it is 
veless to expeet that any real reform can be made in the present system 
The natural-history department must of necessity remain 
that is, to the Board 
who, thouch he is ardently 
‘its present integrity,” is little 
was sancuine enough to state his belief, the other 


said to have been established in England before the Conquest, and to have 
possessed large estates at Walpole, in the county of Norfolk. Sir John de 
| Walpol, temp. Henry IIT, left a sen, Ralph, elected Bishop of Norwich 
in 125s, and iranslated to the See of Ely by the Pope. Sir Edward Walpole 

was an eloquent member of the Parliament which restored Charles IT. His 

erandson Was Robert, the cclebrated Prime Minister of Creorge I. and 
| (ieorve IT. and first Karl of Orford. The Minister's brother was a diplomatist 
| of ability, who was created Baron Walpole, of Wolterton, in 1756. From 
him was descended Thomas Walpole, of Stagbury Park, Surrey, formerly 
envey at the Court ot Munich, Who qiarried, in 1503, the youngest 
daughter of the second Earl of Mgmont. The subject of this sketch is 
the second son of this HiMArriaee, 

Spencer [loratio Walpole was born September 11, I8OG. Tle was sent to 
Eton, and afterwards io Trinity Colleve, ( ‘ambridve, where he obtained the 
first English declamation prize, and the prize for the best e say on Wil 
liam TT. On leaving Cambridge, he entered himself of Lineoln’s Inn, and 
studied for the Chancery bar. He was “called” in US3L, and devoted him 
olf assiduously to his arduous profession. In S25 he marricd Tsabella, 
fourth dauehter of the Right Ton. Spencer Perceval, who was assassinated 
hy Bellingham as he was entering the lobby of the TLfouse of 
The House of Commons made a liberal provision for the family of the 
deceased statesman, by granting a pension to the eldest son, a pension to the 
widow, and a sum of £50,000 to the children. 

My. Walpole eradually gained a larve and lucrative practice in the Court 
of Chancery. In S46 he obtained a silk gown, and was elected a Benches 
of Lineoln’s Inn. In January of the same year he was, by the influence of 
the Earl ef Eemont, returned to Parliament for the snug little Sussex 
borouch of Midhurst. He took his seat in time to vote against Sir Robert 
Peel's Corn Law Abolition Bill, In 1849 he gave an eloquent Opposition to 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws, and was now regarded as a rising and 
| influential member of the Conservative party. Towards the end of TS850, the 
| appointment of a Cardinal Archbishop of Westininster, and suffragan bishops 

with territorial titles by the Pope, created extraordinary indignation in 
| Hneland. Lord John Russell wrote his famous letter to the Bishop of Durham ; 
! counties and parishes assembled to protest against Papal aggression ; and 2 
soon as Parliament met in SSI, Lord John lost no time in bringing in 2 
| qeasure for counteracting the aguressive policy of the Church of Rome. Jt 
| was found, however, that the bill interfered with the purely spiritual prac: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 


C‘omuinons, 





tices of the Trish Roman Catholic hierarchy, and the bill was re-introduced 
with the omission of the second ane third clauses, Mr. Walpole, in a lone 
and argumentative speech, advised Lord Johi to reconstruct the preamble, 
so as to make it distinct in constitutional principles and declaration of law. 
Above all he urged the Premier, when the bill should piss, to allow it to be 
carried into effect. 

The Government consented, on the suggestion of Mr. Walpole, to add a 
new chuse to the new bill, to which they even gave the post of honour, for it 
became the first clause of the bill,- that which was the first and only clause 
of the bill, and which affixed a penalty of £100 to the assumption of th 
prohibited titles, now standing second. The preamble, beginning with the 
usual whereas,’ set forth the act. of Papal avvression, Which it affirmed to 
be illeval. Mr. Walpole, and the ultra-Protestant party with which he 
acted, not content with the recital of the preamble, wished to se« 
it followed hy n declaratory clause, sol mindy enacting the late Papal 
reseript or bull, appointing the new Roman Catholic bishops, tu be 
invalid and void. Mr. Walpole argued that the invasion of the prerogatiy e of 
the Crown, and ef the independence of the nation, required not only a recital 
of the illegality of this invasion in a preamble, but a solemn national deela 
ration inthe form of a statutory enactment of its illegality, The Govern 
ment were of opinion that the recital of the Negality of the Papal rescript 
was suflicient ; but seemy that the clause added nothing to the strings hey of 
the Act, and that it had very much the effect of a solemn condemnation by 
Parliament of the Papal agyression, they accepted the amendment, and 
allowed it to stand as the first clause of the bill. ‘ 

This “ amendment” did not piss without rave prote t and much diseu 
It was alleved, in condemnation of Mr. W alpole's clause, that if the 
appointing these Roman Catholic archbishops and 
spiritual act done by them would 
Would the new ly appointed 
’ Tf net, the mar- 


Sion. 
apostolical rescript 
bishops was invalid and illeyal, then any — 
| be, in the eye of the law, void ane invalid. 

prelates, it Was asked, be able to confer valid ordination / 
riaves solemnized by such Roman Catholic prelates as were ordained by the 
new bishops would ‘be illegal, the issue of such marriages would be ilegiti- 
inate, the transmission of titles would be interrupted, and the security of 
property would be shaken. Sir Jumes Graham dleclared that he felt the 
utmost alarm at the doubt and ambiguity introduced by this clause, and 
called upon the law officers of the Crown, both in England and Treland, to 
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nform the House whether the consequences he apprehended would result 
from the clause. The answers he obtained were anything but satisfactory, 
the Solicitor-General, indeed (Sir W. Page Wood), admitting that he had 
great doulits whether the ordination of an Irish priest would be valid if the 
letters of ordination were signed (according to custom) “ Daniel, archbishop 
of Dublin,” or by any other prelate assuming a prohibited title. 

In committee, Mr. Walpole yave notice of extensive and important 
alterations. The first was in the preamble. He would have no ambiguity 
here, for was not the preamble the key of the clauses?) The bill, as had been 
truly said by Mr. Disraeli, had failed as a measure of retaliation ; it was right 
to make it effective as a national protest. The amendments he proposed had 
this object in view. He asked the House to assert distinctly and expressly, 
instead of evading the question as the Government preamble did, that the 
Pope had pretended, without any right, to constitute a hierarchy derived 
from places belonging to the (‘rown of Fneland. Lord mf Russell opposed 
the first amendment, which was only negatived by ten votes, the numbers 
being 140 to 130. Mr. Walpole’s next amendment was to make illegal the 
constitution of “a hierarchy of bishops, named from sees and with titles 
derived from places belonging to the Crown of Enuland.” This was also 
rejects d. 

Sir I. Thesiver was more successful— owing to the “ significant and osten- 
tatious retirement” (as Lord John called it) of the Irish Roman Catholic 
members— in amending the first Mr. Walpole’s, declaratory clause, by making 
it apply to al! reseripts, by giving the prosecuting power to any individual 
with the sanction of the Crown, and by making penal the introduction of 
bulls into this country. These amendments were carried against the Govern- 
ment. Lord J. Russell made an attempt on the third reading to induce the 
House to reverse its decision, but was again beaten by a considerable ma- 
jority. The noble lord then accepted the amendments, and recommended the 
House to pass the bill, which it did. It is doubtful, however, whether these 
mendments, avowedly introduced to render the bill more stringent, did not 
overshoot the mark, and render the measure a dead letter upon the statute- 
book. When the House of Lords passed the bill with the Walpole-Thesiger 
clauses, no considerable section of politicians asserted that the bill was worth 
the time that Parliament had wasted upon it, to the exclusion of almost all 
other legislation. The Government declined to pledge themselves to put the 
new law in force, and the new Roman Catholic bishops, with an equally wise 
discretion, abstained from pledging themselves to infringe its provisions. 

In 1852 the turn of the wheel brought Lord Derby into office. The post 
of Secretary of State to the Home Department he offered to Mr. Walpole. 
The prize was considerable, but the prospects of the new Ministry were any- 
thing but assured, and it was necessary for the successful lawyer, already on 
the last stage to the judicial bench, to abandon the pursuit of his profession. 
The Conservatives were, at this time, suffering from a paucity of statesmen, 
and Mr. Walpole, being told that he could serve his party, did not hesitate 
to make the sacrifice required of him. Great curiosity was excited to know 
how the Derbyite Ministers in the Lower House, most of whom were new to 
office, would demean themselves on the Treasury bench. In a few days the 
new Ministers seemed entirely at home, and answered the tive o'clock inter- 
pellations in a manner that placed their party entirely at their ease. The 
first measure of importance fell to the lot of the new Home Secretary. It was a 
bill for the organization of the Militia. The thesis maintained by the right 
hon. gentleman, in bringing in the bill, was the duty of keeping the country 
in a state of self-defence, with as little interference as possible with the 
ordinary habits and industry of the people. Lord Palmerston gave a generous 
support to the bill. Lord J. Russell praised the admirably clear speech in 
which Mr. Walpole had developed the Government scheme, and the Militia 
bill was affirmed on the first stage hy i great majority. 

The young Sir Robert Peel in this debate manifested political tendencies 
Which were not unwelcome to the new Administration. He declared his 
intention to give his support as a “ Liberal-Conservative Free-Trader,” to 
Lord Derby, heing, as he said, * strongly impressed with the belief that this 
nobleman would mould his political character according to the exigences of 
the times, and the temperate expression of public opinion.” . 

Lord John Russell found reasons for opposing the Militia Bill on the 
second reading ; but as it was supported by Lord Palmerston, Mr. Cardwell, 
Mr. M. Milnes, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and others, not usually supporters oft 
Lord Derby, it was carried by a majority of 355 to 165. Loud cheering 
testified the joy of the ministerial benches, and Mr. Walpole was deservedly 
congratulated upon his first legislative suecess. So large a majority in favour 
of the Government upon their first measure of importance was calculated to 
strengthen the public belief in the continuance of their tenure of office : 
while the Liberals, on the other hand, felt that the Whig leader had made a 
grand and unaccustomed error in his tactics, in giving this advantage to his 
opponents. The bill shortly after passed the House of Lords, and became 
law. 

The advent of a Derby Crovernment seemed to he an invitation to the 
opponents of the Maynooth grant to come in and he heard. Accordingly 
Mr. Spooner moved for a committee of inquiry into the system of education 
at Maynooth. The new Home Secretary having been thus called upon to con- 
sider whether the Maynooth grant had answered the purpose for which it 
was viven, felt compelled to answer the question in the negative. He 
adverted to the change which had come over the character of the Lrish priest- 
hood since Dr. Cullen came to Ireland, and was raised to the primacy of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and the conclusion to which he accordingly came 
was that the peaceful, loyal, and domestic objects which Sir Robert Peel had 
in View in securing the grant to Maynooth had not been accomplished. 

A generel election shortly afterwards took place ; Parliament again met in 
November ; and the Government being defeated on Mr. Disraeh’s budget, 
Mr. Walpole and his colleagues resicned, and resumed their places on the 
shady side of the throne.” 

Mr. Walpole now took his seat on the front Opposition bench, and was 
looked up to as the chief of the Derbyite party in the Lower House next to 
Mr. Disraeli. In 1854 the Oxford University Reform Bill being brought in, 
Mr. Walpole carried an amendment in favour of “sectional” election, as 
oO yposed to * congregational s election. The Ministry made considerable 
alterations in the bill, with which Mr. Walpole expressed his satisfaction. 
In 1856 the Cambridge University Bill followed. The right hon. gentleman 


SD 
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delivered a warm and eloquent eulogium upon the University, which ‘ 
loudly cheered by the House. In June of this year, Mr. Walpole broucks 
forward the subject of education in Ireland, with the view of obtaining 7, 
the Irish Church Education Society a share in the funds devoted by Pp, ~ 
ment to education in Ireland. He moved an address to the Crown, y}:- 
he carried against the Government amid enthusiastic cheering. The Gover 
ment held the principle affirmed by Mr. Walpole to be a decided intoad 
on the system of National Education in Ireland, and they accordingly py, 
up Mr. Fortescue to move a counter-resolution a few days afterwards. i 
Walpole regarded the new resolution as simply a revision of the address, an, 
accepted it. Lord J. Russell was satisfied with the affirmation of the counter. 
resolution, and announced that the Government would make no mater, 
change in the national system of education in Ireland. ” 

In 1858 Lord Derby’s turn again came round, and Mr. Walpole again 
accepted the office of Home Secretary. He opposed the Jew bill, which he ha 
ever steadily voted against, but later in the year he accepted, with the reg of 
the Ministry, the settlement of the question suggested by the Earl of Lye, 
Another long-disputed question was happily disposed of by the Dery 
Government. Early in May, 1859, Mr. Locke King brought in a bill repeal. 
ing the property qualification for Members of Parliament. Mr. Walpoie 
amid some misgivings on the part of the extreme Conservatives, gave the }jjj 
so influential a support that it passed the House of Commons, and shorty 
afterwards obtained the royal assent. ; 

In 1859 Mr. Walpole brought forward a Government bill, of which he Way 
the author, for settling the question of church-rates. Sir J. Trelawny haj 
renewed his bill for the abolition of church-rates ; and, in February, tix 
Derbyite Home Secretary proposed a counter-plan for settling the questi, 
on an equitable basis. It came too late. Mr. Walpole proposed to may 
the rate a landlord’s rate ; to enable the owners of land to charge it with 
church-rate ; and to make provision for aiding this rent-charge by voluntary 
assistance. Dissenters were to be exempted from the rate, but persons 
claiming exemption on this ground were not to be permitted to take part in 
vestry meetings for imposing a church-rate, The Dissenters declared agains 
this well-meaning but unsuccessful attempt to settle the question ; and My 
Walpole’s bill was thrown out by 254 votes against 171. 

The official existence of our Home Secretary had already reached its teny, 
When he got up to explain his Church-rate Bill, the House little thought 
that he had already given in his resignation, and was only waiting until his 
successor had been appointed. When, in the last days of February, the 
Derbyite Reform Bill was brought in by Mr. Disraeli, no small astonishment 
was created by the announcement that Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley, two of 
the most respected and most influential members of the Cabinet, had 
resigned. Their explanations were awaited with intense interest. Mr. Wil 
pole had left the Treasury bench, and his speech was delivered from the place 
on the Ministerial third bench afterwards occupied by Sir James Graliau, 
The right hon. gentleman stated that, as soon as he learned the nature of tly 
measure his colleagues were about to propose, he felt that he had no alter 
native but to resign his office into the hands of Lord Derby. Mr. Walpole’ 
letter to Lord Derby, dated Feb. 27, 1859, is characterized by a spirit » 
high-minded, conscientious, and disinterested, that it deserves to be place 
on record in any sketch of Mr. Walpole’s political career. The letter was 
follows :— 

« My Dear Lorp,—I regret to say that Iam about to take the most paint 
step which | have ever had to take in the whole of my life. I am gong 
request you to place my resignation in her Majesty’s hands, because I find it 8 
utterly impossible for me to sanction or countenance the course of policy which the 
Government have now determined to adopt on the important subject of Parliames- 
tary Reform. When you were so good as to ask me to join your present Admins 
tion, I told you I thought that 1 had better decline. I then foresaw that tier 
were one or two questions with reference to which I might not be able to agre 
with my colleagues. On being assured, however, that if that should hap 
there would be nothing dishonourable to you or to them in asking leave to rum, 
[ consented again to bear my part in the arduous task which the Quew 
pleased to invite you to undertake. Varliamentary Reform was one ol — 
questions, and it is now quite clear that I cannot hope to come to an a 
with the majority of the Cabinet. The reduction of the county occupaton “™ 
chise to a level with that which exists in boroughs, is utterly contrary (0 ee 
principle which the Conservatives as a party have always maintained. ~ 
complete destruction of the main distinction which has hitherto been ll 
and wisely established between the borough and the county constituencies. ©" 
to my mind a most dangerous innovation, by giving to temporary and flnctuains 
occupations a preponderating influence over property and intelligence, ee 
throws large masses into the constituencies who are almost exempt from = 
taxation, and therefore interested in forcing their representatives to eh 
taxation permanently on others. 1 will not dwell on other points, he 
enough. But I cannot help saying that the measure which the Cabinet a ; 

. is hie: ‘aos Fi ave stoutly oppo 
pared to recommend is one which we should all of us have stoutly 0? = 
either Lord Palmerston or Lord John Russell had ventured to bring ase 

(Laughter and Opposition cheers.) Under all these circumstances, : ps 
alternative but to repeat the request with which I commenced ; and Is oer 
fore consider myself as only holding the seals of office until you can convenes, 
fill up my place.” . _ 

Mr. Walpole explained that Lord Derby had requested him to ded ol 
announcement of his resignation until after the meeting of Parliamey 
he had consented to retain his office on condition that he should gre 

to retire from it before the Reform Bill should be brought in. Mr. i 
concluded by indicating an opinion in favour of a £20 occupancy yl ve ft 

and a £6 rating, equal to an £8 value, in boroughs, as a resting? ” 

permanent settlement of the question. _ 1 Liberss # 

The Derby Reform Bill, opposed by the W higs and advance t 3 oth 
one hand, and by the Walpole-Henley section of Conservatives Paris 
never reached a second reading. The Government were besten | ole 
was dissolved, and when the House of Commons again met Mr. vee ai 

Mr. Henley were separated from their late colleagues and frien o »? 

Opposition they sought the same back bench, which they rt os Lt 

present moment, and which they will probably refuse to leave a 

Derby for the third time invites them to take office in his Go' ao i 8 

When the House of Lords threw out the Paper Duty Aboliti — 

1860, Lord Palmerston moved for a Select Committee to search 107 





n, 





had succeeded Mr. Goulburn in the representation of his Alma Mater, and he 


dents. The Committee paid Mr. Walpole the compliment of eee 
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neir chairman. The right hon. gentleman devoted himself to the search 

or nak ardour of an antiquary, and was daily seen in the library of the 
with t onsulting the rolls and journals, and all the historical works that 
House oats any light on the taxing privileges of the House. He was mate- 
¢ _ sided in this search by the late Sir James Graham, and the two 
ent uisters not seldom crossed the floor to confer together, or left the House 
i rf ‘some disputed point in the library. The report of the Select Com- 
0 ‘mainly from the pen of Mr. Walpole, was purely historical in its 
Lord Palmerston, in proposing his resolution declaratory of the 
al rights and privileges of the lower House, expressed his obliga- 
“ons and those of the House to Mr. Walpole and the Committee for the 
‘Yi report they had prepared. Mr. Walpole did not think it consistent with 
ici functions he had so recently discharged to enter into the contro- 
o _ discussion which the usurpation of the Upper House elicited. He 
ht well be content with the praise of having declared and consolidated 
rig and usage of Parliament, in regard to the financial relations existing 
, ween the two branches of the Legislature. 

“Mr. Walpole was sworn of the Privy Council on taking the seals of the 
1] sme Office in 1852. In 1806 he was appointed a Commissioner of Church 
Fetates. He became Chairman of the Great Western Railway after resigning 
ein 1So2, but only held this post for a short period. 
* the House of Commons Mr, Walpole’s manners are mild, conciliatory, 
offensive, and gentlemanly. His oratory is fluent and persuasive, yet 
_mewhat diffusive in its character and wanting in concentration. He fre- 
ouently drops the thread of his arguinent to pursue some collateral topic. 
{lis best speeches have been on semi-theological topics, such as the Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, the admission of the Jews into Parliament, 
and Papal Aggression, As a politician he is moderate and timid, yet as the 
ycerity of his opinions is never doubted, and he is known to be one of the 
’ informed men in the House, he is always listened to with interest and 
respect, and pr rhaps exercises greater influence over the advanced Liberals 
‘the House than they would be ready to admit. Mr. Walpole is the 
Sllen of his day, belonging, by constitution and habits of thought, to the 
purty of “ order,” as distinguished from the party of * provress.” 


mittee, 
character. 
constitution 
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LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON, WILLIAM PITT.* 


Lowy Sranuore’s second volume left Pitt at the zenith of his fame. The 
ree years during which he had unsuccessfully conducted the war with 
France had produced no diminution of his popularity. He was still as 
unipotent in Parliament, still as much loved by the nation and trusted by 
he court, as he had been on that proud day when the King returned thanks 
for restored health in St. Paul’s. His power over the House of Commons he 
never lost. But from this time forward the confidence of the people began 
to waver; the favour of the sovereign gradually waned, and changed at last 
yto a decided preference for another. The record of the last ten years of 
Pitt’s life isa melancholy story. The long triumph is ended ; difficulties, 
loubts, intrigues sueceed ; power is at last relinquished, is resumed Sunder 
Joomy auspices ; and, after the anxieties of two disastrous years, the great 
watesman died, desponding of the future of his country. 

Hefore entering upon public matters Lord Stanhope gives us some details 
-ouly too seanty—of Pitt’s first and only “love affair” The lady was a 
daughter of Lord Auckland, and the attachment, at least on the side of the 
ventleman, was strong. But he felt that he could not indulge his feelings on 
unt of his pecuniary embarrassments, and frankly explained this reason 
a correspondence with Lord Auckland, which has been described to Lord 
tanhope by “a person fully to be relied on.” The reason was thought sufti- 
cent, and no breach of friendship ensued. That Mr. Pitt believed himself 
compelled to take this course there can be no doubt. But it is hard to con- 
ceive howa man with £10,000 a year, an excellent house in town, and 
Walmer Castle for the days of his leisure, could really be too poor to marry. 
Pitt was in debt certainly ; but his debt had arisen, if not from the most 
Jpable, at least from the most ridiculous of all causes —wilful neglect of his 
3 es arrangements. With the very considerable income he enjoyed he 
Naa become Involved merely because he would never look at his weekly bills. 
And this was precisely the mischief which a sensible woman would have 
topped. Hal Pitt yielded to his natural feelings in all probability he would 
uve died a richer man; possibly his life might have been prolonged by 

“chonate care ; and, in any event, the gloom of his last years, like the 
coon of the last years of his father, would have been lightened by the 

ilorts of domestic happiness. 

- The time embraced by these volumes falls into three distinct periods, The 
coe 1796 to the beginning of LSO1, when Pitt resigned ; the second 
ately ‘ » ASO4, while the Addington Administration played at govern 
M's the third, from 1804 to 1806, when Pitt, again recalled to power, held 
“uit lis death, The first period was marked by the usual failures of our 

OS, i the absurd expedition of the 


\ 


» 


4 » ane the usual triumphs of our fleet 
LD) Ke Ol York to Holland Ietaringe . ‘, . , P T: 
areas olland, the victories of Camperdown and the Nile. 
‘aparte returned from Kvypt, and the battles of Marengo and Hohen- 
yy vere fought. At home, England was disturbed by the last great Trish 
a This rebellion was, as regards Pitt, the turning-point of the period ; 
Pina medial measures which, in his view, the crisis demanded, included, 
: well known, redress of the grievances of the Catholics. Perhaps the 
pe to these measures might have been gained had Pitt been 
muy Served. But treachery was in the Cabinet. Lord Loughborough, 


Who. jy > 

2, In the a _ ° ° . ° 
“a oy h King’s opinion, did not leave behind him a greater knave in 
a=} Spe . pane . 6.8 ° . . 

v » Sees to have conceived the ambitious design of becoming Prime 


4. tt alter the fall of Pitt. Accordingly, he took advantage of the King’s 
. ey ( os . ; ° : . = 
ial em ith to disclose the Premier's designs and betray his confiden- 
spondence. Lord Auckland, urged by disappointed ambition, took 


MM in the eonsn} 7 : ° : } as . 
the Ard * “nspiracy. His lordship called in the aid of his brother-in-law, 
The Pan Shop of Canterbury, to inflame the religious scruples of the King 
The Primate of Trot y, to inflame the religious scruples ie King. 
reland made similar representations, and the result of the 
* Life of the P - . — a 
. Atle-str ott Hon. William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope. Vols. 111. and IV, Murray, 
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whole was, that when Pitt at last disclosed his plans, he found the King 
obstinately opposed to them, and had no alternative but to tender his resig- 
nation. It is some consolation to think that Pitt’s treacherous colleagues 
gained nothing by their dishonourable conduct. Lord Loughborough, on the 
contrary, lost the Great Seal, and never regained it; while Lord Auckland 
continued Postmaster-General, as he had been before, but was denied the 
seat in the Cabinet to which he had aspired. 

Of all the Governments which have ever ruled in Eneland that of Mr. 
Addington was, perhaps, the most absurd. The administration of George 
Grenville, indeed, did more mischief, but only because it lasted longer. And 
George Grenville was a man of parts, whereas the Addington Cabinet did not 
contain one man whose abilities were more than second-rate. In truth, it 
could never have lasted so long as it did had it not gained popularity by the 
peace of Amiens, and been upheld by the condescending support of Pitt. 
Neither of these sources of strength was enduring. It speedily became 
apparent that a rupture with the First Consul was inevitable, ‘and Pitt 
gradually withdrew himself from the Ministerial ranks. For the estrange- 
ment which ensued Lord Stanhope maintains that neither Pitt nor Addington 
was to blame. We think he makes out his point. Addington was indeed 
carried away. lis head was turned by his position. Ile came to regard 
himself as a statesman of the highest order, as worthy to be ranked with 
Fox and Pitt. Worse than this cannot be proved against him ; and such a 
self-estimate, though sufficiently extravagant, was not altogether unnatural. 
On the other hand, Pitt had mistaken Addington’s disposition. He had 
looked upon him not only as a warming-pan, but as contented to be one. 
He had fallen in too hastily with Sheridan’s witty application of the heathen 
fable, that when Hercules tore Theseus from his eternal seat in Hades, the 
skin only of the hero remained, Unfortunately, when the hero wished to 
reste his seat his skin refused to make way for him. Nevotiations ensued 
Addington offered Pitt power equal to his own—-both under some great noble 
as Premier. ‘The proposal was contemptuously declined. “ L had not 
curiosity,” said Pitt, “even to ask what I was to be.” Addington was 
willing to bid higher, and a personal interview took place at Bromley Hill. 
It came to nothing. Pitt pressed for the admission of the Grenvilles, which 
Addington, after consulting his Cabinet, refused. The only result of the 
interview was that the two statesmen gave different accounts of what had 
passed, a circumstance which served to heighten their mutual exasperation, 
Matters were made worse by the subordinates. The hangers-on of the 
Minister were never weary of contrasting his love of peace and retrenchment 
with Pitt's fondness for war and expenditure. These reflections were not 
without their effect on Pitt. Ile, doubtless, felt some jealousy of the popu 
larity which had followed the peace of Amiens, and of the royal favour 
which had been won by his obsequious successor. On the other hand, Canning 
assailed “the Doctor” with all the power which had been the life of the 
*Anti-Jacobin.” Especially good was the admonition to Addington’s brother 
and brother-in-law, both of whom he had promoted beyond their deserts, 

** When the faltering periods lag, 

©Or the House receives them drily, 


Cheer, oh cheer him, brother Bragge ! 
Cheer, oh cheer him, brother Hiley ! 


Paving, with a grace to charm ye, 
Plus the fleet, and that the army ; 


“© Brother Bragge and brother Hiley, 
Cheer him! when he speaks so vilely ; 
Cheer him! when his audience flag, 
” 


Brother Miley, brother Bragge. 


** Each a gentleman at large, 
Lodged and fed at public charge, 

Finally, Pitt grew weary of waiting. Impatient of retirement, and con 
scious of vreat powers, he felt that it was not for him to sit idly hy, anid 
see Envland drift to destruction, Pitt never have imistrusted 
himself. tle was always fully persuaded in his own inind, even as to his 
war policy. Ile might, with perfect sincerity, have used the proud languags 
of Lord Chatham, at a crisis not more perilous, —“ Tam sure that I can save 
this country, and Lam sure no one else can.” 

War broke out, and the Addinyton administration was doomed, 
Ministi re dure,” said the Russian mba 66 Is Cirancle bretagne he 
cdurera pias.” li strugeled On for a few months, and thie hh fell to pieces, hever 
actually out-voted in the House, but with the ablest men of all parties 
arrayed against it, distrusted throughout the country, and torn by internal 
dissension and want of confidence in the Premier. 

Pitt, of course, was sent for, And now he had an opportunity of healing 
the wounds of the State, of uniting all parties together against a formidable 
foe, of forming an administration which would have been as strong as that 
of Henry Pelham, or as that of his father and the Duke of Neweastle. Al 
the old grounds of dispute had vanished. Jacobin and Anti-Jacobin were 
now words without meaning. The nation was united. The leaders of the 
House—who had been so long at variance—-were agreed. The common con- 
viction of all was that a struyule for national existence was at hand, that 
Napoleon must be withstood until war should) close in’ an honourable 
and permanent peace, or in a complete and final triumph. Fully convineed 
of these things, Pitt represented them to the King, and sketched out a 
Cabinet, of which Lord Stanhope gives a list in Pitt's own handwriting. It 
comprised all the ablest men in the country. The King, however, insisted on 
the exclusion of ox. Pitt remonstrated in vain, and in an evil moment for 
himself and for his country, gave way. “ That he was perfectly sincere,” says 
Lord Macaulay, “there can be no doubt; but it was not enough to be 
sincere ; he should have been resolute. Had he declared himself determined 
not to take office without Fox, the royal obstinacy would have viven way, as 
it gave way a few months later, when opposed to the immutable resolution of 
Lord Grenville.” Lord Stanhope’s defence of Pitt on this point is singularly 
weak. He maintains that if Pitt had held out, the King would have recalled 
Addington. Such a step would have been impossible. Addington recalled 

the reasons for that recall being known—and coming again before the 
country with his former Cabinet of Incapables, could not have held oflice for 
an hour. Such trifling with the interests of the nation at such a time, would 
have excited a universal ery of derision and indignation. Indeed, 1t may 
be doubted, whether Addington would have dared to return to office under 
the circumstances; and it is quite certain that his supporters who had 
wavered, and the members of his Cabinet who had quarrelled with him, and 
intrigued ayainst him before, would not have stood by him in his new enter- 
prise. Despite his well-known favour with the Kin, even the bishops had 
shown signs of rebellion before his resignation ; and whenever the bishops 
desert a Minister, that Minister's speedy return to office must be past praying 
for. The King could no more at this time have summoned Addington to 
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ower, than two years later he could have summoned Lord Hawkesbury. 
The truth simply is that Pitt yielded, as some of his predecessors had yielded, 
to the pertinacious entreaties of majesty. He lived to repent it bitterly. 

These negotiatiens— like all the Court negotiations of this reign—remind 
us how high a prize this country paid for the domestic virtues of the third 
George. Conjugal fidelity and contentment with boiled mutton and turnips 
for dinner are not the most exalted qualities ina king. In his earlier days 
he was insincere. Throughout his whole life he was prejudiced and obstinate. 
He never forgot and he never forgave. His letters to his Ministers, given by 
Lord Stanhope, show his temper to have been vindictive, and his under- 
standing mean. His bigotry about the Coronation Oath was productive of 
more calamities to England than the vices of a dozen kings like his son. The 
scheme, for proposing which he dismissed Pitt, was not a small one. It 
embraced not only a union with Ireland, and the removal of the civil dis- 
abilities which oppressed the Roman Catholic laity, but it also provided a main- 
tenance from the State for the Roman Catholic clergy. Had such a measure 
been carried through in 1800, from how much misery, from how much bloodshed 
would Ireland have been preserved, the disgrace of how many outbursts 
of intolerance would have been spared to England! And at the fall of 
Addington what priceless benefits might have arisen from the formation of 
such a ministry as Pitt suggested! It is not among the least of these that in 
allhuman probability the life of Pitt might have been prolonged. Even had 
the war been conducted in the same manner as it was, and to the same dis- 
astrous issue, he would not have been left to bear the responsibility alone. 
He would have shared it with all the statesmen of the time, and the weight 
of responsibility would have been more easy to bear. 

Fox behaved with rare generosity. Not only did he abstain from any 
expression of resentment, but he used all his influence to induce both the 
Grenvilles, and his own more immediate followers, to take office under Pitt. 
The Grenvilles Had not lately been his friends ; but they did not hesitate. It 
was not with them, they said, a question of personal feeling ; it was a matter 
of constitutional importance that a leading statesman should not be excluded 
from office owing to a prejudice on the part of the Crown. The followers of 
Fox declared the same. It is neither generous nor even just in Lord Stanhope 
to endeavour to detract from Fox’s conduct on this occasion, by quoting from 
his most private letters —letters which should never have been published 
disparaging expressions with regard to Pitt. If every hasty word written or 
spoken by the best men or women of their best friends were proclaimed 
aloud, how few could stand the test! And Fox was not, and never had 
been, a personal friend of Pitt’s. So much the less, in this case, should 
hasty words affect our estimate of patriotic and unselfish actions. 

Thus forced into error by his sovereign’s ecaprice, few and evil were the 
days that remained to Pitt. The Ministry which he succeeded in forming 
was composed of the old Addington statl, reinforced by some of his own 
personal friends. Two of the ablest of these were soon taken from his side. 


Lord Harrowby fell ill ; Lord Melville was accused of corruption, struck off 


the list of Privy Councillors, and finally impeached. Addington joined the 
Ministry, brought to it nothing but a sulky temper, and soon retired. Tox 
was again pressed on the King, and again the royal obstinacy prevailed. The 
foreign policy of such a government could hardly be suecessful. Trafalgar 
was a mournful triumph. England was, for the time at least, secure from 
invasion. But the heart of the Minister was in the fortunes of a mighty 
coalition between England, Austria, and Russia, which he had organized 
against the continental power of Napoleon. The capitulation of Ulm was a 
terrible blow. When the news arrived of Austerlitz and the treaty of Pres- 
burg, he could bear up no longer. Death was written in his face—* the look 
of Austerlitz,” as Wilberforce pathetically called it. Among the last words 
he spoke was a command to “roll up the map of Europe ; it won't be 
wanted for ten years to come.” He died on January 23rd, 106. 


(To he continued.) 


A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON.* 


Ir is rather difficult to detine the exact position of the book whose title we 
sive. It is not exactly historical, for it contains a considerable share of 
avowed fiction. It is not quite an historical novel ; it is altogether too un- 
ambitious ; moreover, it quotes authorities, keeps very humbly to the 
facts, and the fiction is only introduced as an ornamental dressing to make 
the facts more palatable. We may describe it as a life of Joan of Are, 
meant for that class of youthful and other readers who want nothing very 
profound, and take an interest in nothing that is not seasoned by a spice 
of romance. In our opinion the fictitious part mizht as weil have been 
omitted. The historical novel, in short, must be admitted to be a 
blunder. It is the result of an attempt to do two things, which no ian 
who ever lived could satisfactorily combine. It is quite a sufficient task 
to invent a set of fictitious characters and make them act and talk like 
living beings. It is a sutticient task again for one man to get up all 
the antiquities and infinite variety of details that must necessarily be known 
in order to give consistently the proper local colouring to the description of 
a yest epoch. And it is a great deal too much for any abilities to 
invent characters who shall not only act and talk like living beings, but 
act and talk as human beings did hundreds of years ago. It is an 
attempt to fulfil so many conditions that the writer is pretty certain 
to break down. It is like running a race carrying a lighted pipe in 
your mouth. If you run too fast you put the pipe out, and if you only 
think of keeping the pipe in, you don’t run fast enough to win thie 
race. If you want to write a novel you ought not to be thinking 
at every sentence whether it is an anachronism to make your hero say 
“crammercy ” when he ought to have sworn * by’rlakin,” or to put him 
into chain armour when he ought to have worn plate. On the other 
hand, if you always stick to the proper accompaniments of the period, the 
story is tolerably certain to be of the deadly-lively order. Sir Walter Scott 
who may be taken as the author of the present race of historical novels, 
generally sacrificed historical accuracy to liveliness of narrative ; but it is 
really distressing to think that such powers as desertbed Dandie Dinmont 


* A Noble Purpose nobly Won. By the author of “Mary Powell.” Artbur Hall, Virtue, 
aundCo, London. 1862. 
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or the Scotch lairds and peasants that live and move in “ Waverley” 

the “ Antiquary,” should have been degraded to “ illustrate English and 
tory” in novels like ‘* Woodstock,” or even in such works ag «Ty his 
The imaginative vigour may still be recognised ; but the reality of ee 
trait has disappeared. It is a washed-out copy, instead of an original 
even Scott failed, as we cannot but think he did when he left his I 
vantage ground, and substituted sentimental recollections of meee 
upholstery for descriptions of what his own eyes had seen, his follo.. . 
have been ten-fold worse. The lowest development of historical mont, 
perhaps the classical novel, that which seems to have been produced }: 
reading G. P. R. James for the fiction, Smith’s Dictionary for the ” 
quities, and combining the results. It was invented, we imagine — 
sudden suspicion intruding into the mind of some lover of classical anton 
ties that he might occasionally, by some strange accident, be dull nd 
a paroxysm of horror at the thought he burst into fiction, but we oe 
say that he was successful in his flight from dulness. Let hoe 
ple who have useful information to communicate, make up their tes 
to communicate it in a straightforward way, and, if dulness os 
necessary consequence, let them submit to being dull, like men “Yostend 
of galvanising their dry facts into spasmodic contortions, This “288 
applies in some degree to the work before us. It refers to a singular) 
interesting story, and is for the most part simply and well told. . 
unfortunate desire to make it into something lke a novel has very much 
marred its effect. See 





[ March 29, 1869. 


It is a curious fact about Joan, that we haye Very mane 
of heractual expressions preserved on tolerably good contemporary authors: 
Where these sayings are simply related, they are of great interest pa 
very characteristic. But, unfortunately, the author, whilst keeping = 
closely to the facts, cannot help introducing one or two imaginary persons 
or rather persons who are partly imaginary and partly historical. Thes 
persons, of course, make remarks to Joan, which are partly imaginary» 
partly historical, and she naturally replies by remarks of the same chapter 
The consequence is that we never feel quite certain whether Joan ana hw 
friends are saying something that they really said, or something that th 
author thinks they ought to have said, or might have said. Occasionally ; 
note is given us referring to the authorities from which many curious anv 
dotes have been taken ; but in the absence of these we have a general feelins 
of a want of security, which destroys our pleasure in the narrative. Ifthe 
author will take our advice, she will cut out these inconvenient intruders § 
she has an opportunity, and confine herself to telling a very remarkal: 
history in her very simple and natural style. We do not care one jot ghoy: 
the two knights who are always coming in and talking about things » 
general when they are not wanted, and one of whom even has the impuden : 
to occupy us in a disjointed manner with an utferly irrelevant and aborts: 
love affair ; but as long as we are treated to the real history of Joan's 
and actions, we are well pleased to listen. 

The story is, indeed, one which is almost unique, and which has mad 
corresponding impression upon men’s minds. Joan has been almost « 
unlucky since her death as she was in her life. She was burnt as a witeh ly 
the English, and abandoned in the most cowardly way by the French, Bein: 
a Frenchwoman, she was libelled, as a matter of course, by Shakespew: 
and though she was a Frenchwoman, she was libelled far more brutally by 
Voltaire. Schiller, as a neutral, has endeavoured to do her justice ; but is 
the process she was idealised into such an ethereal character, and the fs 
were so utterly changed, that all trace of the real flesh-and-blood Joan has 
almost disappeared. Still there is an unusual quantity of materials fr 
reconstructing a true picture of her. The minutes of the trial at which sh 
was sentenced to death are still preserved. Some twenty years afterwarl 
another trial was held by the French, the object of which was to revise th 
decision of the first. At this trial appeared officers who had fought wile 
her, ladies with whom she had lodged, her old village friends, the confeswn 
who attended her during her imprisonment and at her execution, and my 
other witnesses, and their depositions, too, have been preserved. It is true th 
this epoch was extremely favourable for such a trial. The popular feeling, « 
that of the authorities, were entirely in favour of Joan. No one was likely ¢ 
take the part of devil's advocate. Favourable testimony was not likely» 
be severely scrutinised. Moreover, although sufficient time had not pas. 
to prevent many eyewitnesses of the facts being present, the time was 
sufficiently distant to allow of many wonders developing into very satisfact") 
miracles. The author, indeed, of this work is so startled by the testimo! 
that she can scarcely bear to say that Joan was not inspired. “ The voice, 


“may have been preternatural or supernatural ; we need not say they wer 
bg . . ” , 70 M 
more” (a liberal concession) ; “ dare we say they were less!” The 2 


hiographers may carry them to lengths beyond the reach of other mortas 



























































and she describes his appearance with characteristic simplicity. ee 
all, he gave her the best possible advice, and gave it just W co = 
wanted. The description of this extreme simplicity is perhaps the best] 
of the book. 

The difficulties of a quiet peasant girl suddenly exalted to he 
of armies, marked by a simplicity that seemed to demonstrate 
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English power became hopeless. At Orleans, 
thousand of them seem to have been besieging a town, 
| of which was sufficiently numerous to overpower them. 
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cood faith, and was yet combined with something like insanity, ar atid : nto the ; 
subject for description, and are very well described. The enterprise a NY to adn 
she was impelled seems to have been an extremely obvious one. i Th We are | 
ordinary thing is, that it should not have been undertaken awe wt meter ne 
Envlish were endeavouring to hold down a vast foreign pop" at oo th a 
as soon as the people could be drawn into anything like et elf and ¢ 
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but, after all deductions have been made, enough remains to make av blindly’ they 
striking story. The most remarkable thing is the mixture of a sty noticed. 
mysticism, almost amounting to madness, with thorough good sense. Wy take hic 
was subject from her infaney to see strange visions and hear strange Wi" Athenian eX] 
She saw, she is made—and this time we believe historically—to say, ©“ Physician he 
bright ladies, and with them a vray pru?homme. ‘And who gh discover 
prudhomme 2? *V think, said Joan, * that he was the archangel mr cht have 1 
‘And what might he say to you!’ ¢ He told me I should crown te*" ots to why 
and raise the siege of Orleans.” It was no doubt, a wild hallueiat “wlitional pp 
under which she was labouring when she thought she saw the a Pmantic ens 
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toned by the hardships of a winter siege, and were foolishly dispersed 
—_— t fortresses built to blockade the town. As soon as the French were 
iow or attack the English, they were overpowered, although they appear 
roused 0 cht boldly enough. They were, in fact, in an awkward _predica- 
—_ Of course, if Joan was inspired it was no use fighting against her ; 
- other hand, if she was a witch, working by diabolical agency, 
‘oir chance Was not much better ; and as these were the only two theories 
ould hit upon, they naturally decided to run away. The whole career 
hey ¢ lasted but litthe more than a year. Its success after raising the 
« one Glee was limited chiefly to the battle of Patay, and crowning the 
Rheims. The English appear to have become gradually accustomed 
a hee against supernatural agencies, and the jealousies of the French 

a pa cooled the zeal which had been kindled by Joan. She had, how- 
done ber work,—she had shown the extreme weakness of the English 
an and struck the first blow at it, from which it never recovered, ‘These 
iciently remarkable achievements for a half-crazy peasant vir, and 
all deserve to be related more fully than has been done in English hitherto. 
Th most pathetic part of the whole story is that of her trial at Rouen, 
Hor Freneh judges, who tried to convict her of heresy, to please the English, 
‘om to have been for «& long time completely foiled by her simplicity and 
7 They at last entrapped her by puzzling her as to the relative 
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1esty. a 4 . ‘ - = 
syonty of her internal voiees and the voice of the Church-—the weak point 
¢, mrstic. Lt is not wonderful that each nation should try to throw the 


me of such an atrocious murder on the other, If, however, the English 
set most bloodthirsty, we may console ourselves with the thought that 
he French were certainly the meanest. This part of the story is well told, 

eit is one which can only be told well by keeping, as the author has done, 

nearly as possible to the authentic facts, : 

Upon the whole, the author is to he congratttlated on an interesting and 
voll-told story, notwithstanding the faults we have pointed out. If she had 
wished to make it into more of a novel, there would apparently have been 

diciont material for interesting secondary characters. The disorganised state 

‘nee consequent on the English wars had covered the country with fero- 

brivands and plundering barons. One of these was the real original 
Huebeard, only that the original was infinitely more atrocious than the com- 
12 tively mixed character who has cole down in nursery tales. He appears 
«have committed about 140 most atrocious murders. Another sineular 
haracter WitS Lit Hire, ib wild partizan, sufliciently converted ly doan to 
induced to make this original prayer: “ Sire Dieu, je te price de faire pour 
La Hire ce que La five ferait pour toi, si tu étais capitame et si La Eire 
etait Dieu.” 


TEN DAYS IN ATHENS.* 


Tiere are several things essential to an interesting book of travels. The 

e record of locomotion is of course completely unattractive. Either the 
ptry visited, or the route pursued, or the circumstances of the journey, 
if we are to care to read, have about them something that is novel, 
rvellous, or exciting. When Dr. Kane forced his way through snowdrifts 

| icebergs into audacious proximity to the North Pole, or when Dr, Living- 

e explored a few thousand fresh miles of river, mountain, and swiunp in 
Coutral Africa, every one was naturally anxious to hear the tidings which 
ybrought back from regions which their temerity and resolution first 
lto the foot of man. Or again, when the adventurous gentlemen of 


Onenes 
Alpine Club clamber into some more than usually uncomfortable pre- 


ment, and hazard their valuable existences on some. fresh pass or 
precipitous ascent, we like to hear of their exertions, commend their agility, 


nd sympathize with their escapes. Or again, « writer may possess such 


iil advantages as to throw him into intercourse with eurlous and 
distinenished people, and give him access to means of information, to 
vhich less privileged travellers cannot approach. Or he may be gifted 
with so delicate and refined it taste, S9 profound a learning, SO keen a 

wpathy for the country which he visits, that the most familiar objects 

ire in his hands an unsuspected charm, and his descriptions of 

ss Which all the world has seen, or read of, are delightful from the 
fact that we are able from our previous knowledge to judge of their 
ity and appropriateness, and to appreciate the genius that has, 
were, opened a new world to the eyes of our understanding. 

! Hawthorne, for instance, confines his account of Rome to sights which 
) Italian tourist has disposed of in a fortnight, and it is just because he 

nes himself to so well-known a track that we feel the full force of the 
tifulness, grace, and refinement which have raised the romance of “ Trans- 
“ton” to so deserved an eminence in English literature. He shows his 
ers, Indeed, no new material object, but he obliges them to feel how 
ully they have been walking, and how many beauties they have left 
m ti d. On which of these erounds, we wonder, does Dr. ¢ ‘orrigan intend 
a his stand, when he stimmons the attention of mankind to his 

an expedition? As an Irishman he was bound to be amusing : as a 
— he could udvantageously have explored some new domain of scien- 
Covery ; and as the fortunate possessor of excellent introductions he 
cone ushered us into the soci ty of the queens, princes, and ambas- 

17 60 Whom he was privileged to pay his respects. Or was it that the 

2 =m tlessness of Hibernian character impelled him, in a moment of 
i¢ enthusiasm, to press forward from the vulgar route of modern 
mists, and to seek out in the pastoral solitudes of Arcadia, or the 
, yy bands of lhrace, some precious relic of the classical world, some 
» thing shrine, some eloquent ruin, some venerable wreck, forgotten by a 

ave, but haunted still, in the ardent traveller's imagination, by the 

, of the great departed? Br rning with his discoveries, and over-wrought 
Dine smotions which they naturally produced, did he forthwith hasten to 

es | sbas of contemporary socicty the sentiments which clamnioured too 
US coeds prolonged repression? None of these excellent reasons 
we bound to say, be assigned for Dr, Corrigan’s publication. He 
mes r new scenes to portray, new adventures to narrate, or new feelings 
His holiday of six weeks was, we rejoice to know, beneficial to 
_) “i 80 Incidentally, no doubt, to the numerous ladies and gentlemen 
ourse in Treland to his professional assistance. But it added 
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little to the domain of poetical sentiment or historical association, The 
author travelled, he informs us, and wrote for his own amusement, anda 
very little languid amusement is evidently all that he intends his readers 
shall glean from the pages of his work. So easily-satistied an ambition dis- 
arms, of course, the severities of searching criticism, and as ours is an age 
of easy reading, it is quite possible that people may be found who will peruse 
with contentedness the tiny incidents of a railroad journey to Marseilles, 
and a voyage in one of the vessels of the Messeyerics Imprriales across the 
Mediterranean. Dr. Corrigan knows just so much about Greece as a fort- 
night at Athens, a sail in the Kigvean, and a perusal of “ Childe Harold” were 
likely to teach him; and as he himself gives us to understand that. his 
present work is due, rather to the indulgence of « whim, than to any severe 
effort of the intellect, it becomes almost supertinous to observe upon the 
slightness of its texture, the paucity of solid materials, and the complete 
irrelevance of many of the incidental remarks with which the volume is 
“padded.” A chilling prudence might have suggested a doubt as to the 
advisability of the publication, on the part of a distinguished man, of so 
valueless and ephemeral a volume. Almost every man, however, is oceasion- 
ally tempted to try his fortune in other than his peculiar domain, and Dr. 
Corrigan, not content with writing a great many valuable prescriptions at 
home, seems to have resolved to intensify his holiday by making the most 
trivial possible observations as to what he saw abroad. 

The book is, however, pervaded by an agreeabie tone of good humour, and 
the descriptions are commendably simple and unpretentious. On the road 
to Dijon Dr. Corrigan met a very interesting French couple, who were 
returning from Vichy, and whose appetites did full credit to the restorative 
powers of the waters of that place. A wicker basket was soon produced, 
a table extemporised upon the husband’s knees, and cold chickens, fruit, and 
wine, disappeared with a mayical celerity. The gentleman then abandoned 
himself to repose, and the lady took advantage of the obscurity of each sue- 
cessive tunnel to indulge in’ the most expressive demonstrations of devotion 
to ber lord. As the train approached Dijon, where there is an excellent 
builet, she started as though from a reverie, clasped her husband’s arm in 
the true attitude of conjugal attachment, looked confidingly into his face and 
whispered, “Je meurs de faim!” At the station, however, Dr. Corrigan 
was relieved to find that her energies were perfectly unimpaired, and that 
the most satisfactory measures were being taken against the possibility of 
any such melancholy occurrence as that which she had predicted. At 
Messina the travellers found the loquacious crowd of beggars, the fruit-laden 
donkeys, the narrow square-flagged streets, the nimble pickpockets and 
bullying boatmen, that form the conventional scenery of every Italian port. 
Dark-eyed Sicilian girls were moving gracefully about or chatting in the 
plazzas with water-pitchers on their heads, and picturesque rolls of cloth 
hanging down over their shoulders. Every neck of land commanding the 
strait appeared to be crowned with a battery, and excited the travellers’ aston- 
ishinentat the easy surrender of the place to the ragged legions of Garibaldi. 
As they passed Spartivento, the wind got up, and Dr. Corrigan gives a very 
detailed account of the personal inconveniences attendant upon a rough 
night at sea, After the due amount of tossing, he came to a welcome 
standstill in the harbour of the Pircus, and started with laudable alacrity 
upon a round of sight-seeing. The first expedition was to Eleusis, now a 
little Albanian village, nestling prettily on a headland, and looking down upon 
the ancient harbour. The inhabitants still wear the national costume, a sort 
of white linen kilt, an embroidered shirt, a cloth jacket, and knickerboekers, 
A crimson fez poised eracefully on the head and an abundance of dirks, 
pistols, and scimitars form the supplement of a costume too picturesque to 
be entirely convenient. The Albanian young ladies carry their fortunes 
about their persons in the shape of a sort of breastplate composed of gold 


pieces fitted on to one another, like the scales of armour. Others have 
valuable bracelets and necklaces, and each dances at villave festivals 


ticketed, as it Were, with the precise amount of wealth which she is to con- 
fer upon her husband. A similar system might with great advantage be 
introduced into the ball-rooms of Belgravia, and would save an infinity of 
those troublesome investizations, Which gentlemen intent upon matrimony are 
now compelled to institute. Among other eXCUPSLONS, the travellers visited 
Salamis on the oceasion of a little fete. The Queen of Greece was expected 
to honour the proceedings by her presence, and the whole island was 
thrown into a condition of holiday disturbance. On a gently sloping beach 
were assembled some two thousand Greeks, whose white dresses, blue 
sashes, and searlet fezes contrasted with the cloudless sky overhead and 
eave the bay a very bright appearance. A. strange service was performed 
at oa neighbouring convent, and afterwards the queen stood in a little bal- 
cony to witness the “ Romaika,’ said to be the Pyrrhic dance of 
the ancient Creeks. Nothing apparently could) be graver or 
exciting than this performance ; sixteen young women moved languidly 
round to the notes of a guitar and violin; and as the two sexes follow 
strictly the system prescribed by Mr. Spurgeon, of dancing separately, mat- 
ters naturally became increasingly uninteresting. Ir, ¢ ‘orrigan, witha pardon- 
able vamity, contrasts with this the animation of an Irish fair, and evidently 
longed to produce a shillelagh, get some Greek gentleman to do him the 
favour of treading on his coat tails, and plunge incontinently into those dleli- 
rious enjoyments Which can be tasted nowhere but aut Donnybrook in their 
full pertection. At the convent on the island they found that some of the 
monks were in POsses ion ofa celebrated eure for hydrophobia. Phe plan Isto 
cauterize the wound with boiling oil, and to submit the patient for some days 
to a course of medicine composed of a peculiar fly and a herb, which are 
found upon the island. Dr. ¢ ‘orrigan returned hon by Ancona, Florence, 
and Genoa, and on his route took occasion to visi several important hospitals 
and mad asylums, from few of which he considers that English practitioners 
have anything to learn, At Florence, indeed, the treatment of the insane 
appears to he very far behind the discovertes ol the aye, and it is melancholy 
to find seve rities, which one might have hoped were for ever exploded, 
still not unfrequently practised In a& city which at one time led the van in 
Florentines, however, have an institution for the support 
which has at present unfortunately only a single 
counterpart in this country. Dr. Corrigan takes his oe of us at Vichy, 
where he perform da feat, which throws a strange light upon his opinion, 
as a man of science, of the rgime there prescribed, and which we shall leave 
him to describe in his own language. Each ailment is supposed to have its 
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own peculiar spring, but the English physician imbibed all alike with 
philosophic indifference. People, he says, 


* Seemed much earprised when I told them I drank 
All the waters of Vichy from pump, well, and tank ; 
The course takes some weeks, but beginning at seven, 
I finished them all between ten and eleven.” 


THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH. 


We are now in the full literary season. Publishers’ shelves are bursting 
into blossom, new cloth bindings are bright and radiant, and all the little 
poets are beginning to sing. Our midsummer’s day of literature, the dinner 
of the Fund, is not far off. Oh, happy time, when the delighted intellect can 
bask in the blaze of African adventure, bathe in luxurious floods of anony- 
mous song, or sleep sweetly in the tranquil shade of some cool researches 
in phrenology! After the dull winter of theological pamphlets, leafy Nature 
is again astir with life, and exuberant with remitted paper-duty. Fresh 
treasures open daily to our view. Report says that a well-known novelist 
is engaved in the production of a new and exciting story. It is generally 
rumoured that before long a fresh poetical work will have proceeded from 
the pen of a gentleman long known to the literary world. We can confi- 
dently state that a publisher in the West End has secured the copyright of 
an entirely original volume of sermons, shortly to appear. Ov dit that a book 
of travels is likely to be presented to the public by an author who has re- 
sided abroad for some period, and whose name it would be premature to 
divulge. Such notices as these, which we cull, with implicit belief, from 
the literary correspondence of some of our contemporaries, reveal to the 
delichted critic, as well as to the expectant world, a ravishing prospect of 
coming intelfectual joy. We seem to be on the borders of an Elysium of 
choicest books —a happy clime where no Westmoreland poets may enter, and 
no divines or hereties disturb our rest ;—unless, indeed, admitted to that 
equal sky, our faithful Close shall bear us company. But grim monsters 
repel us as yet from the blessed shore, Frightful biographies, horrible and 
misshapen volumes of rhyme, chastly polemical discourses, must by the 
faithful reviewer be met and conquered tirst. Worst of all, a three-volumed 
host of nove Is each a very Thee, sar ti (‘erh« rus has to he encountered at 
the outset. Full in the thick of the throng presses towards us the foe whose 
name adorns this article. No flinching! Paper-knife in hand, let us attack 
this dragon of a novel. Critics must not pick and choose their enemies. We 
will do and dare. Thank goodness, we can bathe in Lethe afterwards. 

Oh, it is dreary to beyin! Patience is sorely tried, and virtue almost 
falters, as the scene opens with two young ladies at a country-house. This, 
perhaps, is only a foretaste of the rest, and who knows what awful novels 
may yet be coming on! It 1s of no use telling us—we know beforchand 
perfectly well that one of those young ladies will love wisely, and the other 
unwisely. Virgins have sorted themselves thus from time immemorial. 
What is the use of describing it all over again?) There is some. slight 
interest in conjecturing whether or not the country-house will be consumed 
in a conflagration in the third volume, because we have noticed that the 
grand houses consumed by fire in the third volumes of novels, are to those 
which escape the devouring but picturesque element, in the proportion of 
about three to two: and we have often thought of suvgesting some kind of 
literary fire insurance to guard the readers, if possible, against the occurrence 
of the expected calamity. But this vives but a feeble zest, after all, to the 
task. There is a much more wholesome excitement in speculating which of 
the sisters will die first. One is clever and serious, and at had- 
tempered ; the other is gay and smiling, and at first heartless. Now Dora 
dies in ” David Coppertield,” burt it hits generally been considered rather 
harsh, if not a little despotic, in the author to put her to death so unfeelingly. 
Which of the sisters in this Case becomes it martyr to the necessities of 
dramatic climax, it would he unfair to divulve ; but this much may he said, 
that the one who is sacrificed perishes in a verv unaccountable way, of no 
particular disease, and without any particular object in dying. If the novel 
before us reaches a second edition, would it be too creat a liberty if we 
ventured to sugvest to the talented but remorseless author that we should 
be much obliged if he would have no objection to allow her to continue to 
live / 

The “ White Rose of Chayleigh” has some good points, and some very, 
very bad. If we begin with the bad first, we shall be able afterwards, with a 
clearer conscience, to give the hook any praise it deserves. In the first place, 
it is hadly written in almost every sense. The writer seems not accustomed 
to commit words to paper, and cannot manage to speak naturally of any 
small event, to introduce new characters easily, or even to conduct old ones 
consistently. In the first few chapters of the hook, people are made to talk 
to one another as well-bred people never talk in common life— with rude 
repartees, coarse affronts, strange personalities, and sudden changes of 
humour. Indeed, the propensity to quarrel all through the work is one of 
its most curious features. We counted seventeen distinct misunderstandings 
between the various characters, — who are all more or less friends,-—and then 
gave up from weariness. The experience of ordinary persons, even at retired 
houses In the country, hardly leads to so « \tremely disagreeable a conception 
of daily intercourse ; and most people, when they quarrel, do so soberly and 
sulkily, without quite so much display of words and looks. But not only are 
the relations between the characters in the story managed in an nnonatural 
way, but the narrative itself is badly told. The author has absolutely no 
dramatic power whatever, and there is hardly a single incident in the whole 
novel of which the issue has a necessary bearing on the progress of the story. 
People are ill here and there, and the fever neither leads to any development 
of the plot nor depends in any degree upon it. There is no grasp of a 
distinct and orderly plan ; the author seems to have wished to attack a 
Sebastopol, and to have lodged all his characters in confusion at a Balaclava 
harbour. The issue of the whole seems to be brought about by mere force of 
telling, as it were, not as though it were the inevitable result of what came 
before. Things turn out in one particular way, but if they had turned out 
in exactly the opposite way, no one could pretend to be the least surprised. 

Minor faults of style, too, abound everywhere. Sometimes a description is 
unduly turgid ; sometimes, on the other hand, the young ladies are made to 
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use words such as “ jolly, ast, 
lated mind shudder. And one habit is freely indulged in, which i. 
more than almost any other fault, a feebleness of dramatic power :- ies 
circumstance that happens is reflected previously in some vision, op very 
or fancy—some typical representation which shadows out beforehand u, 
we are to expect. A well-managed allusive picture may, if sparing] What 
be extremely effective rather, however, to assist the conception of a ten 
of events than to prefigure it before it comes. But this obtrusive 
Raphaelitism is a sure sign of weakness. The reader is mystified all th, 
story through by constant reference to a white rose-tree, which one ao 
characters imayines in conversation, and the fate of which is so obscure. = 
in the original description, that it is impossible either to hazard any eae 
ences at the time, or to verify the fulfilment of the allegory afterwards. Ty 
breaking of a skein of silk when being wound implies the contempora; “ 
termination of a love suit. In short, every reader will rise with the wie 
tion that the author does not tella story well. The“ White Rose’ 
a good novel. 

If nota good novel, however, it has some decidedly good points, T 
is a strong fascination in the earnestness of its tone, and the vividness », 
which the author seems to conceive his own heroes and heroines, Thy fins 
few scenes, and the style throughout, cause anything but a favourable : 
pression ; and yet an interest seems to gather about the story as it advan 
which is not to be found im the common herd of novels. One feels ee . 
ashamed of beginning to care for people who are described with so yyy, 
tised a pen, and whose movements are so capricious and nugatory. ~ 
author has, it is clear, some good conceptions to introduce, and j,, 
it is equally clear, no idea how to convey them in the form of 4 yor.’ 
Mildred, the chief heroine, is at first disgracefully rude, and UNNaturyl}y 
inconsistent, even meaningless, in her chanyes of thought and temper, Be 
the author so thoroughly sympathises with her, so enters into her who), 
character and feelings, that they are to some extent attractive, even whe 
most discordant. The secret of this lies, no doubt, in the tone of heart 
vigour with which all the philosophy of the story—the ideas of Joye, wot 
duty, art is pervaded ; and it is a curious testimony to the value of tho 
ideas, whether sound or not, that they can produce such an energy as ty 
animate the least artistic of novels into a real life of its own, The ideas »» 


those which an acquaintance with Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ruskin mizht |p 
supposed to produce, united with a queer theory of the right calling of 
women, some faint notion of the outlines of political economy, and no noriy 
whatever of the merest outline of either mental or moral philosophy, (; 
reason, it may be, why we cannot help feeling some liking for the hook, j 
that every one is made good in the end. Towards the latter part, reform: 
becomes perfectly wholesale. Every single character turns out wall, ei 
through some hitter experience which does him good, or by some heal! 
influence brought to bear upon him, or simply because the author is dete. 
mined that he shall and must turn out well. There are five men and 
women introduced prominently, every one of whom falls desperately in | 
with one or two of the others —they are all, it may be remarked, of m 
riageable age—and each one of the ten manages to be converted to a propa 
state of mind before he disappears from the scene. This is not, perhaps, 
accurate representation of life ; but it is eminently consolatory to the feeling 
of the moralist. 

The main subject of the book, to speak generally, is the philosophy ¢ 
life. No other term would be so expressive, because it would, in all pmlu- 
bility, be too logical. Almost all the characters are represented as pus! 
about the great problems of faith and duty. Full oft the riddle oft 
painful earth flashes through them as they frisk about. The answer t 
should be given rather in the march of events than in words ; but hen 
author's unfortunate dramatic weakness comes against him. The hervi 
supposed to tind, in course of time, the answer to the riddle ; and her bs 
tory is, on the whole, fairly told. But she imparts the secret to the ci 
hero, who makes no use of it whatever ; and when she displays it to otler 
it acts upon them by a magic which is not to be accounted for by auy 
cuinstance of the story. The writer evidently shrinks from attempts” 
much : and, as it is, his range of character is more than he can convene 
manave. There is one suggestive passage where Mildred, in repiy | 
remark hazarded by her brother, that “genius is an emanation fro ' 
intellect.” and that “ it requires genius to touch the soul, not soul to appr 
ciate genius,” very sagaciously observes, “ T must not get out of my Gy" 
and immediately proceeds to contradict the assertion. It is much i “s 
spirit that the author applies the solution of his problem, which has ans¥ : 
well with Mildred, to a character such as that of Delacy, where i ™ 
utterly, simply because the character is one which the author cannot: 
ciently grasp to be able to display it in print. In the most successiit 
of which we spoke, it is modified by a peculiar theory of sex. Phe hers 
is strong-minded in the extreme, and will not marry because she doe! 
wish to be, as other women, a slave to any man, “stroking the fe A. 
trample on them, kissing the hands that shut them out from all higher [! 
leves, fawning upon their captors, and worshipping them, soothing ther 
humours, and bearmg with all their tyrant whims ; sufficiently rewarl: © 
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« life of devotion by a rude occasional caress, or careless epithet.” 14 liar, € 
- : sh annare ena 

of it is, that one or two characters in the story marry very much, ] ” S Variety ; 

to the satisfaction of all parties, including the author ; and we are 1 ‘Young lad 
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state of complete doubt, at the end, as to whether Mildred Me 
wrong. No doubt, the author suffers from conflicting opimions ; the i 
tion which may be repulsive in the eyes of the individual, Is 
for the service of the novelist. We venture to confess a lingering ® 
lnarriage has its advantages. It does, no doubt, produce unmitigated © ‘nis 


whichever side the tyranny be on; and in New ta he 
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sonictimes, 
travellers tell us, a native seldom deliberately murder a 
enough kills her by way of correction. But marriage does not often + i 
in murder, in England ; and those who are learned in statistics © ; 
unanimous opinion that it is not without a bearing on the er ee 
the human race. With every wish for the exaltation of the weast® "5 
cannot bring ourselves to wish very ardently that the whole world shot 
There is one character in the novel before us really well draw™” 
Aubrey. He is a charming picture from first to last ; and ssi 
It is a character which is not oh! 
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—— — a aeesatinetamninna means — 

Well-tosy. _—exquisite personal beauty, gentle and delicate, almost feminine man- 
ch impli, now , quiet and even indolent temperament, inspired only by affection,- all 
er. Ever, ee ell to a goodness which is limited to no person or place, which 


nia it 


eects a friendless girl, cheers a wretched cripple, loves te play with 
r idr vp. beams out in friendship, gaiety, purity, honour, delicacy of feeling. 
” a ‘<a seraph, not a man ; but a seraph united to earth by the prettiest 
sr nokitie-CAP, and a true human love for his friends. He does not talk 


or reg, 
hand wig: 
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Of a serie. 


USIVE ype, as ‘he author, Who conceived the picture of complete beauty and goodness, 
led all thp Ys st carry out the idea perfectly, and fails to make the most even of this 
ONE of thy Sead creation ; but the scenes into which it enters—the finding of Alice, 

- +) with Emmeline—are the best in the book. Aubrey’s picture 
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‘reams like a Tay of sunlight through the story. <Aimless as his life is, as 

wae scious and settled purpose—little as his historian understands the 
he still is a most 


wera rls con: : . 
aol producing his gentle purity to the best advantage 
*ocant remembrance to the reader of a novel whose many faults he docs 


uch to redeem. , . ; : ‘ 
“We have spoken ot the author of this work in the masculine gender 
ghether for shortness or from respect to the iwmonymous, We can hardly sity. 
But that the book is written bya lady, will be obvious to any one who will 
wiect on the vast mmass of information that may be gleaned from its pages 
the mysterious subject of female dress,—the description of a young gen- 
sJeman as a “youth,” and his asseverations as made “by Jupiter,’—the 
ation of & rower Ina boat as its “ coxswain,”— and the complete ignorance 
layed throughout the whole story as to the true uses and proper manipu- 


ation of a pipe. 
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Rentich alle WHICH DOES SHE LOVE?* 
emper, Bi Miss Youne has introduced, within the last few years, a species of novel 


which is peculiarly ageravating to sensible men and women, being, as it is, 
je history of heroes and heroines from an exclusively domestic point of view. 
fis class of romances has undoubtedly been created to supply a want. 

ere are a certain number of well-meaning and clever people who are natu- 
ulue of th ajly desirous of writing a story. The only difficulty they feel is, that they 
eneney as w re not sufficiently versed in the Ways of the world to be able to paint 
he ideas manners, nor sutliciently learned in the human heart to be capable of 
kin tuight |p lineating character. To meet this trifling obstacle, a new style of novel 
ht calling « ws been invented, The authors who adopt the pattern in question, have 
nel no notinn nothing to do but to sit still at home, and to put down on paper what men 
sophy. ud women look like, viewed from the “ stand-point” of the family tea-table. 
t the hook, i [: is perfectly wonderful to see how life is toned down by being referred to 


0 her wh 
. even Wh) , 
me of | 

f love, work. Ther 


t, reformat thiscentre of observation. Aanid the clatter of cups and saucers, there is really 
t well, « very little ditference between virtue and vice, except that vice is boorish, and 
some healt rue is polite. The sole way in which we can tell on these occasions x 
ithor is det wuius from his less-gifted fellow-creatures, is that he knits his eyebrows a 
nen and woo deal, and compresses his lips continually, and that faint smiles—when- 
rately i ever anything is said of which he disapproves—hover round the corners of his 


rked, of with. Protligate young noblemen are only to be distinguished from young 
el toa pry whlemen who are an honour and a pride to their station, by a wild look in their 
it, perhaps, ves, and a tendency to sneer at sermons. AIL men and women, indeed, are 
to the f verymuch alike—such is in effect the moral of the “ tea-table” novel-—-except 
lat some are more ill-tempered than others. Be to their faults a little 

id, be to their virtues very kind! Shades of character are shown, perhaps, 


philosoph; 


ine all probe p ‘ya minute description of the various expressions which flit across the 
ed as pl various faces during the chequered process of a domestic meal. Outside the 
riddle of | rains, and beyond the firelight, is the busy world, into which the most 
+ answer Wb tmublesome and wicked of the domestic heroes occasionally disappear. Into 
; but her ‘he scenes Of extra-mural excitement and occupation the author prudently 
The he eclines to follow them. The morality of their proceedings in the unknown 
- and her bit villerness of life is to be measured by the change in their appearance and 
t to th a bility when they come back at intervals to visit the domestic circle. 
uys it to ol ‘ere is often a great deal of merit in works which are constructed upon this 
for by auy theory, The writers are ustuilly kind-hearted, and make all possible allow- 
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ves for those creatures of their imagination who are the bites noires of each 
luestic history. They look on them in a forgiving spirit ; and even if they 
wot reclaim them before the story is finished, it is manifest that they leave 
vunreclimed with the utmost reluctance, and from a stern sense of what 
‘ie to family justice. It cannot be said that there is no reality at all in 
point of view from which such narrators write. AIL that can be alleged 
s much | ust the plan is, that it is a somewhat narrow one, and that character, as 
ch has answ “wn at the tea-table, bears about the same relation to character as it is, 
, where 1 “uit bread-and-butter does to the sterner realities of the world. 
or cannot Mr. Colburn Mayne—we say it with no sort of disrespect in reference to 


success ‘hovel—inay be described briefly as a kind of male Miss Young. He 
x. The fen Prusses his feminine counterpart in some things, but he falls short of her 
se she . ef Hers. “* Which does She Love” is a story which has more continuity 
or the fet ystem than books of the “ Heartsease” order. It is plain that tha 
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NOL knows after all what al plot means, and those whom he is pleased to 
Heroes do not meander through existence with the same graceful 
; - tity that belongs to the Guys and Philips with whom our readers are 
thet. The Wi ar On the other hand, we are bound in justice to say that there is 
uch, ape prey and softness in his touch, and less insi¢ht into the human nature 
we al iat ee, lulies and young gentlemen. The title of the tale before us shows 
red. was Ms mS subject 18 neant to be the mental struyzles of a heroine beset by that 


Ons » ote  mracting of all doubts, namely, an internal uncertainty as to the real 
IS bat > f chy f her lections, Miss Young, if she had written it, would probably 
perine ad | ce ceed (in painting’a mental struggle of some sort, and a heroine who 
nit ga ta \ a & heroine by firelight and candlelight. Here Mr. Colburn 
New a oft et 4 In the first place, it is difficult to say that he has given us any 
[we os bie ome wv? though there are several female characters,—to say nothing of 
not re ie . SUN men, one of whom has dark hair and serious misgivings 
sue ae : ny hete wl#sttn Creed, one raven hair and dramatic genius, a third 
D a ht hn vt & turn for poetry, and a fourth silky light hair combined with 
p wee Me edad ;. sticefulness and weak health. In the second place, he has not sue- 
world si" . ¢ > U4 Us very much of a mental struggle. Ada Clifford, the prima 
anv . foolish” no doubt is placed in a position of some embarrassment, 
nd net a ¥ consented, for a moment, to engage herself to a man whom 
not oll or : i py hea ‘ : R.A Colburn Mayne, Author of ‘* Madeline Clare.” Three vols, 
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she only likes. But the ease with which she abandons her engagement in 
favour of the man she really loves, as soon as she comes across him, prevents 
us from thinking that she is much to be pitied ; though her face certainly, as 
we are told, grows pale, and her eyes look large and dark during the brief 
period that she 1s attached to one individual and engaged to another. Mr. 
Colburn Mayne too clearly proves that he is but lightly skilled in the mys- 
teries of a school-girl’s heart. To compensate us for this shortcoming, he 
takes his heroes nearer to the edge of London life than would be quite 
likely if he were a woman. It is true that he does not go much further than 
the edge. On one oceasion, indeed, he accompanies his favourite characters 
to a suburban fashionable villa at Richmond, and more than once takes them 
toa theatre, But he has little sympathy with the larger circle into which, 
for the sake of common sense, he is obliged to let them sometimes be drawn. 
Such a writer sees his heroes vanish into the world with the same sorrow 
and sense of incapacity as that with which a hen standing on the brink 
watches her ducklings set sail on water, whither she cannot follow them. 
Any attempt to delineate the storms and vicissitudes which might be sup- 
posed to beset them on the broad stream, invariably fails, and the conscious- 
ness of this prevents a wise author from attempting it. Accordingly, every 
now and then he dismisses them altogether with a sigh, and contents himself 
with telling us, when the heroes and heroines return within his reach, that 
during the interval they have been tempest-tost in the world. 

Never were heroes or heroines less made to be tempest-tost than the graceful 
beings with whom Mr. Colburn Mayne has peopled his pages. Even Mrs. 
Dorrington, the wicked woman of the piece, is painted in attractive colours, 
and the signal discomfiture that overtakes her plans only serves as an 
additional proof of the superior advantages in the long run of being un- 
worldly. With the exception of Miss Fowler, the governess, and Mrs, 
Harwood, an evangelically-minded matron, on whose respective heads Mr. 
Mayne very properly visits the dislike he entertains to governesses and 
Calvinism in general ; all the female characters are sweet, even to insipidity. 
We can wish them no better punishment than that which they receive, 
namely, their being mated to the corresponding heroes who are respectively 
their “ destiny.” The plot, however, is not in itself a badly conceived one. 
Lionel Harwood, the tawny-haired hero who resides with his Calvinistic 
stepmother, conceives a romantic friendship for Hubert Arden, who has 
attracted the attention of the former in church, by his apparent disapproval 
of the Athanasian Creed. At the commencing words of that portion of the 
service, “the young man, who had been standing, looked slightly surprised, 
slightly annoyed, too, and then quietly sat down, with his eyes fixed on the 
prayer-book, and the slightest expression of distaste hovering round his lips.” 
This “fixes Lionel’s interest, and excites his sympathy.” The unorthodox 
Arden, who is poor and proud, has consented to hide his artistic talents 
in the country, in order to take care of a repining and discontented 
mother, and to shield her from a mysterious third party who is always on her 
track. After some demurring he bestows his friendship on Lionel, who, 
weary of his home, determines soon afterwards to seek his fortunes in 
London. Ada Fowler, the daughter of a gentleman of property recently 
returned from Barbadoes, is a young lady of democratic opinions, and is in 
the habit of talking contemptuously of idlers, Lionel has fallen in love with 
her, and is bent on being a worker after Miss Clifford’s heart, and there is 
no better place to begin with than London for a poor man whose ambition is 
to work. Accordingly, he runs away surreptitiously from home, having first 
over-persuaded Ada into promising him her hand. In London he sees 
Cleveland, an old friend, who has become famous as an actor, and who intro- 
duces him to the skirts of fashionable literary and artistic society. Lionel 
Harwood is one of those extremely lucky young gentlemen with whom one 
sometimes meets in a novel, and who are always being taken up. <A fashion- 
able baronet. offers to adopt him as his brother, a proposal which the indepen- 
dent mind of Lionel at once rejects. An old gentleman of the name of 
Dorrington comes ; cross him at a picture-sale, and makes him free of his 
house, where Miss Dorrington soon learns to look upon hin brother. 
Mr. Dorrington, the father, has several harmless eccentricities, which would 
lead strangers to regard him as an amiable lunatic. 

A Mrs. Dorrington, his dead cousin’s wife—between whom and a large 
fortune Mr. Dorrington has stepped, naturally is anxious to prove him 
mad: and a treacherous servant in his house is bribed by her to watch his 
master and to chronicle his little failings. At last Mr. Dorrington is 
induced by the scheming lady in question to visit her in her own house, 
and during his stay there Edmund Dorrington, the silky-haired hero and 
her son, complicates matters by falling in love with his eccentric uncle’s 
daughter. The party go abroad, and Mr. Dorrington is shut up in an asylum. 
Meanwhile Ada Clitford, Lionel’s early love, has seen Hubert Arden and 
heen captivated by him; and discovers, on consulting her own heart, that 
he isa real worker, and that Lionel is only a boy. ‘The conversations which 
take place at this part of the narrative between Arden the genius and the 
democratical Ada are extremely powerful, and put most of us to the blush. 
The following is a specimen of a dialogue which takes place while they are 
walking about toyvether “in the pride of womanly beauty and manly honour 
through the calm loveliness of the autumn night.” They are discussing the 
relative merits of the present and the past. Miss Clitford has arrived at the 
conclusion that this Ave is superior, but not the men of this Age, and Arden 
very reasonably wishes to hear her vrounds for thinkiny so. 


us at 


“1 cannot deny,” says Ada, “that this age surpasses any other in mechanical 
skill. It almost seems as if Hercules had descended from the skies to be our 
excavator, and the old god Vulcan come down as chief engineer. Our commerce 
wonld, I fancy, place the merchants of Tyre and Sidon in the position of but 
' our finances scare the visions of Plutus, and reduce the ex- 


petty barterers ; ' 
* | can well believe that 


chequer of Sardis to the dimensions of a charity box. . 
if Archimedes could be shown the metal lines of our railways, and hear that 
along these multitudes would speed, counting miles by minutes, without the 
straining of a muscle or the wasting of a breath of animal life; that could the 
Spartan runner of old be pointed out the wires that follow on the railway’s 
course, and learn that swift as the lightning Messages would be borne along that 
track, without the necessity of a human beiny stirring from his seat ; that were 
Apelles to know that in a few seconds portraits surpassing his fidelity could be 
procured for the sum that charity would fling to a beggar ; and Penelope find her 
and know that the industry of a town could in a month produce 


labours baftled, | 
all these would sing an anthem of praise to 


a web wherein to sling the world 
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our greatness, and exclaim that wondrous was the age, and we who lived in it 
were children of the gods!” 

“ Do you know, Miss Clifford,” replies Arden, “it pains me to hear you clothe 
80 false a creed in words so lovely. You have summoned up the mythology and 
history of the past, and have made it rebuke the littleness of the present. I 
accept the challenge for the present ; and I ask what was Archimedes more than 
Brunel and Stephenson? was Hercules more a demigod than Collingwood or 
Nelson or Dundonald ? did Penelope rival Florence Nightingale ? did Apelles 
paint forms more winning than Reynolds ? &c., &c., &e.” 


This strikes us, to use an American expression, as tolerably “ tall talking” 
for a moonlight night ; and we sincerely congratulate Mr. Mayne on having 
been the author of so vrand a conversation. One of his own heroes observes 
in another part of the SLOT, that “he envies the man who, of his own free 
will, sits down to cover his paper with these glorious hieroglyphics that 
clothe the thoughts of his golden leisure.” We are not sure that we under- 
stand rightly this very beautiful image ; but if we do, as we think we do, it 
is exactly the image we wish to use to Mr. Colburn Mayne with reference to 
the above quoted dialogue by moonlight. No language can be too strong to 
express our admiration of it. And it is a comfort to think that the moon- 
light conversation ended, as it deserved to end, in a happy and intellectual 
marriage. All indeed in “ Which docs She Love” ultimately turns out well. 
Lionel is consoled by Mrs. Dorrington, a more congenial partner than Ada 
would have made him. The amiable Mr. Dorrington is rescued ultimately 
from the asylum, and the plans of Mrs. Dorrington are discomfited by the 
discovery of two husbands, both of whom lay claim to the honour of her 
hand. We cannot but think that Mr. Mayne is a little unsparing of 
bigamy, viewing it in the light of a dramatic “ property.” However, the taste 
of the day demands incident, and there is a good deal of incident in a double 
bigamy. 

A more serious drawback in “ Which does She Love?” than any mere 
literary blemish, is to be found in the objectionable pertinacity with which 
the author introduces passim his own private opinions, on the most serious 
of all subjects, into his book. A novelist has no business to do this. His 
object should be to deseribe life, and not to teach theological views of any 
kind. When we take up a work of fiction of the regulation size and shape, 
we have a right to expect that it shall be free from the poison of controversial 
acrimony. Nor do we want to hear Mr. Colburn Mayne’s ideas about the 
Church of the Future put into the mouths of heroes and heroines. It is quite 
true that people in real life talk about theology ; the theology, however, 
which young gentlemen talk to young ladies of their acquaintance is naturally 
poor stuff, and certainly in few cases is illustrative of either character or 
manners. It does not do to take it down on paper. But at any rate, if young 
people in novel sare to talk theology, let it be ordinary theology, such us they 
would talk in the world, and not the theology which Mr. Colburn Mayne appears 
to think it proper to put forward as his own. If the author of “* Which does 
She Love” has anvthing worth hearing to tell the public about the defects of 
the Christianity of the day, let him write a controversial work like a man, and 
say out boldly what he thinks and why he thinks it. To dribble out unor- 
thodoxy through the pages of a fashionable story is a very different thing. 
What right has he to take it for granted that those people who are willing 
to read a tale from his pen are also anxious to be informed in every other 
chapter that the creed they hold is rotten, and that they had much better 
take up with the Church of the Future?) Why cannot he let such solemn 
topies alone? There is no necessity to touch them. Surely, he cannot 
seriously suppose that any educated person is likely to be atfected one way 
or another by random sentences embodying the faith of a three-volume 
novelist. The religious tenets of Mr. Colburn Mayne, until he shows us_ his 
reasons for adopting them, are of importance to no human being except 
himself and his personal friends, and we cannot but regret that a gentleman 
who can write a pleasant and amiable story should be blind to so obvious 
a truth. 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue exhibition of this incorporated society, opened on the 22nd instant, is, 
as usual, a very hopeless alfuir, It contains scarcely a single work really 
and positively good ina strong way, though there is a tolerable supply of copies 
of natural scenes approaching the fine artistic qualities of clear truth-telling, 
solid realization, and refinement of form or colour, But these almost inva- 
riably stop short of the degree of attainment needed to constitute a work of 
tine art. Little good can be expected of a society and exhibition whose 
governing body “ grunts and sweats” under so formidable a dead weight as 
Is repre sented by the names Bromley, C'later, Hawkins, Noble, Pidding, 
Salter, Shayer, and Zeitter. On these gentlemen, or even their far more 
capable but done-up colleavues, such as Messrs. Boddington, Hurlstone, and 
Woolmer, we need not spend further comment, but shall proceed at once to 
enumerate the works which can be inspected with a modicum of patience. 

27. Absolon: Téte a Tete-—Poorly painted, as usual with the artist, but 
with more than his wonted point as regards incident. A young forgeman 
and his lass are talking with their faces extremely close tovether, and the 
old smith, stealing upon them from behind, is about to clap-to the uncen- 
scious heads, in jolly good fellow ship. 

36. Banks: Water Ark Force, Goathland Vale, Yorkshire.—This landscape, 
hung out of sight, appears to be a fair transcript from nature, giving a 
yellow and green ferny hillside seen over the Force, or small waterfall, which 
splashes down into the boulders obstructing the fore cround, 

42. Earl: Deer-stalking.-Landseer at second-hand, but not undeserving 
of praise. The colour Is Invore than needfully nevative, even for a clirectly 
Landseeriar attempt. ; 

63. Morgan: Down in the Hold.—A seaman reading the newspaper to 
three of his mates. A quict incident, quietly yet tellingly rendered. 

6Y. Surnton . Portraut of Lady Georgiana Balfour. An advantageous 
specimen of this fashionable portrait-painter. The character is retined, and 
the execution, though slight, not inadequate. 

80. Mrs. Rossiter : Baby.—We name this as the first appearance, within 
our recollection, of a lady painter who shows some promise, 
the baby is by no means wanting in merit 
ter’s stvle. 


95. Earl: Mischief. 


: it hints strongly of Mr. Rossi 


A group of kittens preserved from drowning to the 
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detriment of their mistress’s Berlin wools. The litter of these UNPictor;») 
accessories hurts the picture ; but the glee and instinctive actions of me 
sinall creatures are well caught. 7 

OG. H. Moore: Passing Cloud.—-This painter, who began with Clabors: 
carefulness, has taken up with a scrambling, untidy style of CXeCttign 
which obscures his merits considerably. ‘The substance of this picture. va 
ever, a nag waiting for the desired sunshine on a common, with sheep nest], 
in the shelter of stones and foliage, is good. ™ 

105. 2. Physick : Puppies—These Tumps of life, half settled into shape 
seem to engage all the energies of Mr. Physick, who expresses their bland 
helplessness with gusto enough. 

115. Gosling : At Stanlake Bridge.—A large landscape, with cattle jn 4, 
cool brook, displaying to fair advantage the painter’s easy dexterity al 
simple feeling. : 

126. J. Green s Sunshinein Tuscany.—A very small picture, but rivalle) 
hy none in the gallery for breadth and sufficiency of treatment. The Style ’ 
much more French than English. | woman carrying @ Jar comes dowy , 
stone path, bordered by grassy soil, and enclosed between brick Walls, 
beyond which, to the left, is seen a characteristically Italian country-buildin, 
The blue sky streaked with white lines of cloud broods hotly and gir; 
above. ; 

157. Hayllar : A Stitch in Tinwe.— Myr. Hayllar started capable of bert. 
things than the mean ugliness with a dash of oddity, overlaboured in han). 
ling, into which he seems resolved to settle. Here we have a naked jy, 
seated on the tailor’s board of his grandfather, while the old snip threads); 
needle to mend the child’s coat. The picture is well lighted ; but the ral 
nosed senility and stubbly grey chin of the tailor are merely contemptible 

24. Heaphy: Lady of Cuttaro, Montenegro. The smoky complexion gy! 
fine sub-aquiline type of feature are rendered with good pictorial vividness 

212. B. Leslie: Molewin, from the River Glasslyn.—A_ yellow sunset : 
represented in this small picture, and in another by the same painter, wis 
some truth and fecling, too obviously destined to degenerate into a © dode 
if persisted in. 

247. Downerd: An Old Coltage, North Watles.—True and pleasiny 
sunlit twilight effect ; the whole foreground merging into grey-blue tone, } 
remoter hills blue, the horizon orange, with a tree dark against its bright, 
In front two children near their cottage door are feeding a goat. . 

203. Anthony: Pedlar’s Visit-—This richly endowed landscape painter 


once the life and soul of the Suffolk-street Gallery, has long been absent fr 
its walls. The present picture is not wp to his mark, showing the coarse <i] 
of his style, with little of its great qualities. 

302, Lech: ° A Flood at Bettis-y-eo!, Well felt, and painted with 
slovenliness, though rather heavily. . 

317. Peele: The Picture Two little cottage girls gazing with chillis 
halfsmile at a print which one of them has brought home. Mr. Peele, « 
American painter, shows improvement as a colourist, and nice expression, 

327. 1. Moore: A Suimiur’s Evening.—A larger picture than No, 96,001 
painted with somewhat less parade of unfinish. The long shadows, t 
horizon loaded with cumulus-clouds, the brace of milkmaids with their co 
and the dozing sheep-dog, combine into a rural and grateful whole. 

340—O1. Hayllar: | Port / Pishivoman. A Boulogne Fish-qirl- ny 
studies of old and young faces ; the latter prepared to dimple into smiles 
the slightest provocation, 

433. Neulder: Autunn, Evening. A donkey and some cows on a 6 
mon, With a yellow evening sky. Painted with simple and unforced tr! 

It. Miss Blunden: A Meaper’s Dessevt.—The reaper is enjoying his bial, 
and Iris basket of victuals, brought by his little daughter. The figu 
turned away from the sun, while the mass of the landscape lies in light, 
a true and sweet effect, which constitutes the chief merit of the picture | 

466. J.B. Pan . Confluence of the Avon and Severn.—-The realiness . 
which the masses of white cloud blocked upon the sky, and the st 
lield, are expressed, lend considerable charm to this work. + 

HO. Percy: The Road to the Rhat ulr-dn, ner Macntroroy, North i mee 
A large landseape, good of its kind; near hill-path, further range ot | 
and hollow between lost to sight. The coppery purple tone is to seme e! 
unpleasant, but has truth as well as mannerism. i 

558. Tourrier : Palmistry.—tThis is, on the whole, the leading work = 
exhibition, picturesque and able. Two ladies of the Henri HT. period, Wales 
ing out under the dark-blue evening sky, with the crescent moon s“" 
visible yet, are accosted by an ancient gipsy, whose brown cowl overs!ii! 
the face into a weird blackness. One of the ladies holds out her let } 
to be read ; her right hand is raised nervously towards her shoulder, i 
which her companion lays a friendly and deprecating pressure. The finns 
stand well their full height, and the emotion of the incident is fitly con" 
without being cither strained or frittered away. 

570, HHeaphy: A Roman Market-girl—<A_ pretiy little damsel age 
years old ; the awning of the fruit-stall, lifted aside, exhibits the cep 
of the hills and sea. aaa 

666. Leader: Euglish Cotlage-homes.—TVhe wheat-field, with its ve ; 
graceful and capriciously waving heads, has much sweetness ane BY 
‘The rest of the work is too woolly in texture, and its matdrie too SIN" 





The tigure of | 


homely to work well into a picture. Mr. Leader started with an ame 
promise which he does not secm disposed to fulfil. vith t 
ris} Wolfe : Mid-day Study on th Coast, at Treen, Cornwall me al 
work we commence the water-colours. The rippled sea passing 1)" 
sheen at the horizon-line, and the pale grey clouds outlined i white 
vive a well-studied luminous effect. —_— 

796. Burcham : Wild Fruit. Sinple and cood : a very pleasing mae 
of a delicate still-life painter. 

7% WD. Thomas: A Study. 
style of design in this work. er 
TS7. Vicat Cole: Even iid. The sunset effect rendered here 15 ~~ j 
that of Mr. Downard’s picture, No. 247, but more powerfully << 
ceiving a golden-orange sunset, with a darkling church and dark tree he 
avaiast it, and the foreground all toned in twilight gloom, amid whi 5 ws 
rest, and children walk homewards. This culminating and harmonious 
| of nature is here very meritoriously expressed. 

70). F. Gilbert : Sancho Panwa relinquishing his Grovernmel ‘ 
| of Barataria.—Interesting as being (to judge from its style) the 
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62, encased Cell 


— 


- of a relative of the prolific and highly-gifted wood-designer, John 
wo 


dicto ia] } . ® ’ ’ ° ° ° r 
: of th oo. Edith Martineau ; Study of Fungi and Moss in the Highlands.—V ery 
: ve eted and manly in manner, , 

labora: a“ Keys? A Vutet Pool on the Llugwy.—Deserves notice as a hasty 
mer m4 ‘h of wood style for its object : the surfaces of unruttled pool and tree- 
1, xe ‘le are well discriminated, without any attempt at elaboration. 

re, how mown hillside . ted, 1 el i 
nestlin, "67, L. Lews: Cathedral, Dinunt, Meuse, Market Morning.—A goo 

» shape, i (. Pyne; Bos Hill, with the Town of Dorking, Surrey. A. close 


roduction of the style of the elder Pyne, showing, with an extremely 


‘ir bla, , . ; : mp lg 
toad mune of colour, very considerable power of varied tint and distinctive 


Je in ¢] ig tion. ‘ , P , , , 
ie ; —y P. Holland: Still Life—Rabhit, Wood-pigeon, &e.-—-Painted in a flat, 


~vish key of delicate colour, which ought to enable Mr. Holland to do 
| Tivalled ~ “1 service as a decorative artist, were there more opening for workers in 
» tel, ; 

dy ee r: Golden Pippin and Grapes.—Hanging below No. 924, this 
k walle a compared with it as a specimen of the opposite ain in still- 
building life painting highly-modelled relief, and full-wrought realization in tone and 
nd airily slong, It is very ably done. 

: ox.029, Sells: Rue Jerzuel, Dinan—At Dol, Brittany.-—Pleasing and 


eserves to be 


of better y studies of picturesque street-architecture, somewhat in the character of 
| in hand- Prout. alias , . 

raked hor 49, Campbell : The (ellarer.—This, the last work on our list, brings us 
hreads | k to oil colours. In the dark, chill wine-cellar, «a somewhat Palmerstonian- 
b the n i vellarer holds a glass of wine to the scant light of his candle, which 


+e the shadow of the glass across his visage. It is a most excellent piece 


ptible, . Pa 
foxact study in character and effect, both treated in a sturdy matter-of-fact 


eXion ani 


Vidness int, which scorns to heighten the first into comicality, or the second into 
Banset tickiness. Mr. Campbell, however, has powers beyond this somewhat trivial, 
ter, wit! though honest, literality, and which we should like to see him work more 
. § dodgy onfidently and ambitiously than he has ever yet allowed himself to do. 
leasing j : 

e tone, tl MUSIC. 
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MR. GYE’S PROSPECTUS, 
SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ENGLISILT OPERA. PHILHARMONIC 


pe paint T 


bsent fro A pew more Renefit Nights like those of Mr. Harrison and Miss Lonisa Pyne, 
COATSE +! nd the Royal English Opera might have proved a mine of wealth to the mana- 

: "TS, Even as it is, they have, we believe, no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
ed with tof their enterprise, since, in spite of an “unavoidable gloom” which, in 
th child words of Mr. Harrison, was for a time cast over the establishment, “the 
' Pole nagers are still happy to announce a successful termination to their operatic 
ay - cason.” It is undoubtedly true, that the irreparable loss of the Prince Consort 


«ome measure affected the fortunes of the English Opera House ; but there are 


No. ha ] 


radows, other causes, we think, that contributed largely to the “ gloom” alluded to in the 


their co swell address. One of these is to be found in the system of playing the same 
e. es night after night without intermission, until the music becomes wearisome, 
-qil. 2 ithe performers are worn to death. Another cause is the dangerous practice 
vada ‘always depending on the same personne!, and entrusting the performance of 

6 4 woperas to one or two singers, who have to stand the brunt of the entire season, 
» ON a ! 


eved tri the evident injury of their voice and their health. Again, the desire of 
yee ui . 


“— 


ng his bals emeouraging and supporting national talent cannot be too highly commended, 
The fig t we question the wisdom of the policy of devoting the performances exclusively 
in light, 2 the works of native composers. As a proof of this, we need only refer to the 
picture. lowing attendance on Saturday last, when Meyerbeer’s “ Dinorah” was given 
audiness | or the first and only time this season. ‘To be sure it was also Miss Louisa ’yne’s 
the st enefit, and the first representation of a new operctta by Mr. F. Clay, a well-known 
wrth Wel mateur; but however much these various attractions may have influenced the 
« of | “ipts on this occasion, we are not wrong, we think, in believing that M. Meyer- 
, some ext rschef Puuvre had something to do with the success of the evening. ‘To us, in 


wt, Miss Louisa Pyne’s benefit proved a loss, inasmuch as the great crowd 





vmbledon the night in question prevented ns from witnessing the performance, 


“rwhich reason we regret not being able to lay before our readers 


¢ work ol! 


period, . an account of 


moon reception of the fair béndficiaire, or to describe the plot of “ Court and Cot- 
1 oversii" ‘a It is somewhat unlucky that the first representation of a new work 
jer left p d tak : ’ , . 

. . — . p* ) ic as > & : , . Lt f . al 

voulder, UP take place on the last night of the season; but this was owing to “an 
you tlt ls i £ set 


a We 


rnin! , » e,° © . . 
mpelled, therefore, to defer our criticism until some more favourable oppor- 
nity shall present itself. 


The | uitous circumstance, over which the manayement had no control.” 
t a 

fitly conve, 
We have already secured our places for the very first 


sel som “ortance of “ Dinorah” on the English stage (which, we hope, will not be on 
the dee) ‘nett night), and trust to be introduced to “ Court and Cottage,” if ever it 
uld receive the benefit of a second trial. ‘Till then, we take leave of the Royal 
) its “sh Opera and its managers. 

sand a Having done with the past, we naturally give a thought to the future. The 
] _ =" yal English Opera now makes room for the Royal Italian Opera. Mr. Harrison, 
1 abbs see, cedes his place to Mr. Gye, the impresario, while Signora Patti 
T- With! “times the crown so long and gracefully worn by Miss Louisa Pyne. Every 
sing into ¥ zs course, has read Mr. Gye’s prospectus of the Italian Opera season of 
in white = We shall not, therefore, inflict on our readers an elaborate analysis of the 
| Programme, enumerate the names of al’ the singers, or indulge in useless 
loasing Sa ““lents and idle speculations. A word or two, however, on the arrangemcnuts 

there 54 - : ; by the enterprising director, may not be out of place. 
i “thing that strikes one, in perusing the cnormous manifesto, is the 
ts not | A — - ‘“whesses by which it is characterized. True, the Royal Italian 
fully bane wes pre-eminent among all similar establishments, nor can it be donbted 
Hk tree reli’ al es ®ngst all the wonders and sights of London, the Opera will not suffer 
id whie® * “rison with that of other great capitals,” even with those in Italy, France, 
bonus »4ha Spain, Of the opera-houses in Australia and California we are not 


judge, much less of the operatic troupes maintained by the 
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ness Covent-garden Theatre will yield to no other opera-house in the world. 
Indeed, three good companies might easily be found out of the one at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Gye. Six “ prime donne,” five “ primi tenori,’’ four “ baritoni,” 
three “ bassi profondi,” two principal “ danseuses,” and one “ maitre de ballet,” 
make up the list of artists engaged. The “ unrivalled orchestra and chorus” 
remain under the control of their energetic chief. Poet, manager, prompter, 
maestro al piano, chorus-master, stage-manager, leader of the ballet, scene 
painters, artistes costumiers (where are the artistes coifleurs ?), all retain their 
places. With this portion of the programme, therefore, no fanlt « 
We think it hardly wise, however, on the part of Mr. Ciye, to s 


‘an be found. 


‘cure the services 
of three vocalists of the same school and the same style, viz., Signora Patti, 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho, and Mdlle. Battu. It will bo remembered that the 
star of Madame Miolan was considerably dimmed last year by the sudden 
appearance of “ little Patti,” and there is every probability that this season it 
will be totally eclipsed. Why, then, call forth such a catastrophe ? The strife 
between Patti and Battu will, no doubt, be equally formidable, seeing that the 
former will appear, for the first time, in “ Don Pasquale,’ and the latter in 
* 1’ Elisir d’ Amore,” both sustaining characters of exactly the same description. 
Mesdames Czillag and Penco—both a little on the wane—will get on better towe- 
ther, their répertoire being entirely different; the former as thoroughly 
German as the latter is purely Italian. ‘The little army of baritons is invincible. 


tonconi is there, the prince of bowjes and the king of tragedians. Graziani, 


the owner of la eréme de la eréme of voices. Delle Sedic, the most accom- 
plished and useful of baritons, and Faure, the only available “ Don Giovanni.” 
If we turn to the list of operas announced for performance, we find among 
many welcome novelties, a few doubtful introductions, and some important 


omissions, One of the principal “ points” in the répertoire of the season, says 


Mr. Gye, will be the first performance of “Don Sebastien,’ one of Donizetti's 
last and least known works, the chief part being sustained by Signor Tamberlik, 
who will once more be the hero in “ Robert le Diable,” which opera has not 


been heard in London for nine years. The same composer's “ Pardon de 


Ploérmel”’ will be received with much pleasure, were it only to see Signor 
Gardoni in the character of Corentino—one of his most successful impersonations. 


The appearance of Signor Mario as Fra Diayolo is an event in itself, and will, 


no doubt, create a sensation. But why revive “ Un Ballo in Maschera’”’? > Why 
rake up “ Orfeo,’ which, in spite of its classical beauty, failed to enlist the 


It 
would have been far better, we think, if Auber’s “ Gustave” had taken the place 
of “ Un Ballo,’ and in lieu of “ Orfeo,” or “Il Flauto 
Magico,” had been substituted. “ La Fille du Régiment”’ is certainly a pretty 
opera, but its music is somewhat small for a stage like that of the Royal Italian 


sympathy of the public when Madame Csillag performed the principal 76le 7 


Mozart’s “ Seraglio,” 


Opera. It should be remembered, however, that these are merely preliminary 
arrangements, liable to vary according to circumstances, and which, as Mr. Gye 
observes, will be adhered to “as nearly as possible.’ On the whole, then, it 
must be admitted that the programme for the ensuing season leaves but little to 
be desired. The plans are clearly laid out; there are no important engagements 
* pending’ 


ambitious and not over-scrupulous managers, 


’ with artists of repute—a stereotyped phrase in the vocabulary of 


Nothing is promised which is not 
within the limits of probability. We therefore look forward with great interest 
to the Italian opera season of 1862. 

Whilst on the topic of programmes, we aro reminded of the excellent pro- 
gramme of the second Philharmonic Concert on Monday last. A happier selec- 
tion of music could not have been made. Beethoven and Spohr, Weber and 


gave us some of their choicest works. ‘The old and new schools of 


pS 


Mendelssohn, 
pianoforte compositions were represented by Bach and Bennett, while the vocal 
The little duet from 


“Don Pasquale,” pretty enough for the stage or the drawing-room, was hardly 


music consisted of two grand airs by Mozart and Gliick, 
in its place between such giants. It is strange that the greatest giant of all 
(Bach) should carry off the honours of the evening, and tind the most ready 
Turantella, 
Who would think that that marvellous composition, as young and fresh 


appreciation. Indeed, his prelude and fugue, o//u created a 


furore. 
as if it were written to-day, was penned as early as the beginning of the eighteenth 
The two most beautiful specimens of a tarantella extant—those of 
Miss 


So swift were her fingers, so rapid was her exe- 


century ? 
Rossini and Auber—are actually pale by the side of that of the old master. 
Goddard played it con amore. 
cution, that it made one almost giddy to listen to it. Lut not only does she 
deserve praise for her mechanical dexterity ; her reading of the Prelude of Bach, 
and the Caprice in EK, by Professor Sterndale Bennett, was equally to be com- 
mended. The latter composition, though beautiful in itself, is not calculated to 
produce a striking effect upon the andience. It must be regarded as a work for 
the orchestra with pianoforte “obbligato,” rather than as a piece for brilliant 
display. The orchestra blends so happily with the solo instrument, that those 
who are in the habit of listening to the performer only, are naturally disappointed, 
and do not derive that pleasure from the performance which a concerto, or other 
composition consisting of different movements, would pre wluce. 

It is well known how the members of the Philharmonic orchestra execute the 
overtures by Weber, Rossini, and Mendelssohn. For power, tone, and vigour 
they are not to be surpassed. It is in the symphonies, we think, that their weak 
points are the most perceptible ; first, because they do not sufficiently enter into 
the spirit of the composition ; and secondly, because the expression of the various 
ideas demands a closer attention to light and shade. In Spohr’s symphony, 
“ Die Weihe der Tine” (The Power of Sound), for example, the weight of the 
stringed instruments entirely destroyed the airiness of the music. Spohr, per- 
haps, more than any other composer, stands in need of delicacy and refinement 
to be properly appreciated. It is not 
The baton of the conductor cannot do all. 


enough for the performers to play, they 


should listen. 
points where the directions of the composer were overlooked, as, for instance, in 


We could cite many 


the very opening phrase (in triplets) of the Allegro, with its ever-recurring piano, 
| the mpaniment to the cradle- 


crescendo, and diminuendo; or in pizzicato acc 
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song, and the subsequent serenade, which was given far too forte. We only draw 
attention to this defect, because its correction is the only desideratum reqnired to 
make our orchestras perfect. Beethoven's Symphony in F, No, 8, left little to 
be desired, and was played with uncommon spirit. 

We seckiom heard Mozart's aria, “ Non mi dir,” from “ Don Giovanni,” better 
sung than by Madile. Parepa. Voice, style, and intonation were equally worthy 
The high notes in the allegro were attacked without the least effort, 
Mr. Tennant has 


of praise. 
and the passages given with the utmost finish and precision. 
greatly improved. He has more command over his voice, and sings with con- 
siderable taste. Nothing conld be better than his declamation of the recitative, 
“Tis thy words that destroy,” in Gluck’s aria from “Iphigenia in Tauris.’ Mr. 
Tennant would, we believe, still more enhance the effect of his singing by avoiding 
a certain sweetness of delivery, and by laying less stress on each word. He 
might in this respect take the Italians as models. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 
THE LIGHT AND HEAT OF THE SUN. 

Wrist the different arguments for and against Kirchhotl’s theory of the con- 
stitution of the sun are being discussed in our pages, it may interest our realers, 
and possibly also assist in the settlement of the debated questions, if we draw 
attention to some speculations respecting the source of light and heat of the sun, 
which havé been of late years reduced to numerical computation by Professor 
Thompson. The hypothesis was, we believe, originated by Mr. Waterston, who 
propounded the idea that the solar light and heat are produced by the impact of a 
shower of meteoric or small planetary bodies, Continually falling from surrounding 
space into the atmosphere or on to the surface of the sun. Heat results from 
the stoppa¢xe of any mechanical force, in amount equivalent to the mechanical 
effect of that foree, and it has been fully proved by Professor Thompson that the 
amount of heat evolved by the fall of a meteor into the sun, striking on its 
surface with a velocity which cannot be less than 400 miles in a second of time, 
would instantly generate and flash out into space an enormous amount of heat 
A similar effect takes place when a shooting-star falls on to the earth 
The momentum being checked upon entering the 


and light. 
with a vastly less velocity. 
earth's atmosphere, its vis vive is converted into heat, which is frequently of 
sufficient intensity to melt and dissipate the meteor into fragments too small to 
be noticed when they reach the ground. Assuming, with most astronomers, that 
the zodiacal light is nothing but a ring of meteors surrounding the sun, the whole 
of the sun's heat is accounted for on the supposition that this annular appendage 
is constantly yielding a meteoric rain to the sun’s surface. It may at first seem 
a valid objection to this theory that this constant accumulation of new matter on 
the surface of the sun would augment its diameter; but, granting this to be the 
case, it has been shown that the entire amount of heat and light evolved from 
the sun ‘during a whole year would be realized by the fall of meteors, which 
would increase its diameter hy only 60 feet. To telescopic observers this would 
only increase the angular diameter of the sun by one second in 40,000 years, an 
mimount which could scarcely be detected by our present means of observation ; 
whereas, on the supposition that the sun’s light and heat are produced by com. 
bustion or electricity, at least three thousend times the above quantity of matter 
would require to enter annually into chemical combination at the sun’s surface. 

Attempts have recently been made hy Professor Thompson to discover the 
probable limits to the post and future periods of time during which the sun can 
be reckoned on as a source of heat and light. On the assumption that the sun’s 
composition is very similar to that of the earth, its specific heat would be inferior 
to that of water, in which case it would be cooling at the rate of less than 1°--4 C 
annually. Other reasons, however, taking into consideration the enormous 
pressure which the sun’s interior bears, make it probable that his specific heat is 
more than ten times, although less than 10,000 times, that of water. Tlence it is 
probable that the sun cools by as much as 14° C in some time more than 100 
years, but less than 100,000 years. 

Respecting the actual temperature of the sun’s.surface at the present time 
Professor Thompson remarks that it cannot be incomparably higher than tempe- 
ratures attainable artificially at the earth’s surface. The heat radiated from 
every square foot of his surface is equivalent to 7,000 horse-power, or an amount 
equal to that generated by coal burning at the rate of a little less than a pound in 
two seconds of time, As in locomotive engines one pound of coal is burned in 
from thirty to ninety seconds per square foot of grate-bars, it follows that heat 
is radiated from the sun at a rate not more than from fifteen to forty-five times 
as high as that at which heat is generated on the grate-bars of a locongtive 
furnace, with equal areas. 

We have already given an outline of the meteoric theory of the origin of solar 
heat. According to Professor Thompson this is the only theory which, in the 
form in which it has been advocated by Helmholtz, is adequate, consistently with 
natural laws, to account for the present condition of the sun, and for radiation 
continued at a very slowly decreasing rate during many millions of years past 
and future. 
active source of heat at sume time of not immeasurable antiquity by an over- 


We may, indeed, suppose that the sun may have been created an 


ruling decree; but, without pronouncing this supposition to be essentially 
incredible, Professor Thompson assumes that it may be safely said to be in the 
highest degree improbable, if, as he believes to be the case, we can show the 


meteoric theory to be not contradictory to known physical laws. But neither 
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SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
To the Editor of 66 The London Review.” 
Sir,—In your impression of this day, | find that, in a letter from me 
M. Fizeau’s experiment on the spectrum of burning sodium, the printer | 
an error which Iam at a loss to account for, substituted the name of Mr Hee by 


for that of Mr. Crookes, occurring in my manuscript. This substitution of > 


name for another, ina Jetter on a scientific question, is a matter which no Ww v9 
‘an allow to pass without notice, and | must therefore request you to insert t}, . 
eo 


lines in your next number, to assure your readers that I rightly attributed 4, 
experiment of the two soda flames mentioned in my letter, to Mr, Crookes - 
published the account of his experiment in the Philosophical Muse, an 
January, IS61, and in the Chemical News for January 3th, 1861; whereas y. 
Herschel’s experiments on the same subject were first described in you - 
on June 29th, 1861. 

Iam the more anxious that this error shonld be at once corrected, becans » 
makes me guilty of a gross misquotation of Kirchhoff’s words, In his aan 
and in the quotation contained in my manuscript letter to you, Mr, Croukes’ 
name is rightly mentioned as the originator of the experiment ; in the Printed 
copy of my letter contained in your paper of this day, Kirchhoff jg Taade 


r Jourg) 








this nor any other natural theory can account for solar radiation continuing at 
anything like the present rate for many hundred millions of years. 


“It seems, 
therefore,” says Professor Thompson, “on the whole most probable that the sun 
has not illaminated the earth for 100,000,000 years, and almost certain that he 
has not done so for 500,000,000 years. As for the future, we may say with 
equal certainty that inhabitants of the earth cannot continue to enjoy the light 
und heat essential to their life for many million years longer, unless new sources, 
now uukuown to us, are prepared in the great storehouse of Creation.” 


attrilute this experiment to Mr. Herschel. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
~ HENtY E, Roses 
Owens College, Manchester, March 22nd, 1862. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tir Brrewron Weit.—Four years ago a well was commenced by tho op1,, 
of the Guardians of the poor of the parish of Brighthelmstone, for the Purpose ’ 
supplying the Industrial Schools and farm-buildings with water ; the succes 
result of which, in an extraordinary supply of water, about a fortnight singe, jy, 
drawn general attention to it. The well was dag the entire depth of 1,285 j«- 
the first 422 feet six feet in diameter, thence to the bottom four feet; the Lower 
330 feet being steined with brick and cement. The strata passed through »» 
given in the following section : . 


fee 
Chalk with flints  ... vei sie bas fas ‘ta ae dea 
Chalk without flints ‘ eis oe oS 138 
Grey marl, with occasional beds of blue marl... sic nie 172 
Blue marl, with occasional beds of grey marl... ae - 185 
Blue marl and clay _ a sad ee ase a * 
Upper greensand  .., vs 7 
Dark gault 953 


Gault (brown), with two thin beds of rock dipping 30° S., with 
pieces of wood and beds of shells -~ ve — val 12 


Gault (dark) nae i ‘en i on ina ll 

Green gault, increasing in colour as penetrated, with occasional 
small pieces of wood and shells of ammonites ot ots 9! 
Gault (brown) with a mixture of wood ... ‘ae ve os Ww 
Lower ereensand, not penetrated further than ... iv vs 3 
1,285 


Two Sundays ago the men on night-duty came up for refreshments, and on going 
down again they were amazed to find water in an abundant degree pouring i 
the well. On Wednesday last it had risen to the height of 878 teet. 

By a reference to the Ordnance Survey map, the position of the well can | 
easily made out; but, for understanding the geological bearings of the distrc, 
the embossed map by Mr. Wilkins, of Newport, Isle of Wight, will be found wo 
useful. The “ Warren Farm Well,” as it is called, is about a mile and a lat 
east of the Brighton race-stand, and two miles north of the sea-shore, The st 
of the schools is on an incline dipping southward between Batsdean and Ovoy 
dean valleys. The dip of the strata varies from 15 to 30 degrees southwans, 
increasing in degree with the depth attained. If this work was a Dlin‘) 
speculative digging into the earth, such an undertaking, costing nearly £22", 
should be classed as an act of madness ; but if the parish surveyor, Mr. Geox 
Maynard,—to whom, we believe, the plan and execution of the work are due, 
acted on a shrewd idea of the general geological conditions of the district, " 
highest praise is due to him for his sagacity, and the suecess attained is a fies 
reward, The accompanying little figure will make intelligible why suc“ 
abundant supply is obtained, and "4 
it might reasonably have been & 
pected. The dip of the rocks, 3 
have seen, is southward, or towanls! 
coast; and as we pass inland 2 
direct line, we cross the elevated clas 
downs, and on the other side of 
slopes we pass over the under} 
upper greensand and gaalt unt © 
come to a long broad tract of lor 
greensuand inland of Steyning.“ 
which rans along by Woodimane” 
Albourn, Ditchling, and Chiltingte* 
the back of Lewes, nearly the whole rain-fall over which must be absorbed bs s 
retained in the strata of that formation. As these lower greensand bes pv 
south, they must pass wader the chalk at Brighton towards the om, 
water falling on their outcrop in the Woodmancote and Chiltington area, v 
pass down the incline and be retained there beeause of the impervious 
gault above them. In digging down, then, at Brighton, no sooner was not 
pervious cover of gault pierced than the water flowed up from the enor 
sand beds beneath ; and as this supply is tapped at a much lower leve! 
hundreds of feet than any of the natural river-springs, it will probably 20 bss 
any way diminished, at whatever rate worked, without a corresponding &" 
tion of the water-contents of the whole district. 


j 





WoW, Water-lerel, 
LV. The Well, 


1. Chalk with flints. 2. Chalk without flints. 


8. Upper Green Sand. 4. Gault, 5. Lower 
Green Sand, 6. Weald Clay. 


let 

5 ‘ hich wee 
Mereoro.oGicaAL BALLOON Ascents.—The first of these ascents, towhic! at 
attention last week, took place from Wolverhampton, on Saturday sae vith 
ont scientific results; the aéronaut and the meteorologist, Mr. H. . ee . 
* coming to grief” through the leakage of the balloon, in a coppice # tha 

have been 
make the ascent to such an altitude. The “ Royal Normandy W® "| 


miles from the starting-place. e 
a. 3 
engaged from the proprietors of Cremorne, and arrived at Wo verbamy® 


2 a ation 2 
It was desired by the British Associa “ 
rological Committee that an elevation of five miles should . 
. . . . 4 yhicicl | 
but it was found that no balloon nm England would eontam suffici ae 
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day night. The gas was supplied by the Stafford-road Works, and on Satur- 
t twenty minutes to two o'clock, the balloon ascended slowly and steadily 
ste ventle breeze almost due north. There were present in the grounds 
peo I ‘Sykes, the chairman of the committee, Dr. Lee, James Glashier, Esq., 
Colperintendent of the Meteorological Observatory at Greenwich, Lord Wrot- 


Mr. Fairbairn, and a select few of the local gentry. After remaining for a 


t es! | ; . . . ° 

fo inate at no great height the balloon was lightened, and it quickly gained 
“a height of abont a mile, when it met with a counter-current, and took a some- 
the 


«hat westerly direction towards Chester. The balloon now proved defective, 
nd such was the escape of gas from numerous old rents, some of which had 
ae observed during the inflation to have been covered with paper, that from 
sheet inanition it collapsed and came down in a coppice at Chillington, 
‘rough which, incapacitated for aught else but mischief, it dragged the 
7 main- 


_. with its occupants and contents. Mr. Criswick thoroughly 
ned his self-possession, and saved the sixty-guinca chronometer and 
taine me. 'S ? 


-he aneroid barometer from the general wreck. Such, however, was the 
district in which they had been deposited, that it was four hours before a vehicle 
parr be obtained to re-convey the balloon back to Wolverhampton, whence a 
cond ascent, it was intended, should be made on Tuesday. in the coolness and 
ogiet courage of Mr. Criswick we have great faith, but in scientific experiments 
‘¢this nature where immense elevations are to be attempted, not even the 
slightest defects should exist in the balloon selected ; and such serious unfitness as 
-nat exhibited on this occasion we cannot but think culpable in the highest 
degree. ‘ ° ° 

The two principal objects sought in these ascents—-of which two more are to 
take place later in the year—are, first, to ascertain the law of decrease of tempera- 
‘ure in proportion to elevation; and, secondly, to determine the distribution of 
moisture throughout the atmosphere. In order that the observations might be 
as complete as possible, it was arranged that as many as thirty members of the 
jritish Meteorological Society should take observations every ten minutes of the 
time it was presumable the balloon would be up, at Bristol, Pembroke, Llandudno, 
angor, Llampeter, Harwarden, Manchester, Wakefield, Belvoir Castle, Grantham, 
Norwich, Diss, Oakham, Cambridge, Oxford, Hartwell, Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton. 

The performance of the “ Normandy ” showed that it was totally unfit for any 
ascent whatever; and as upon an examination of the balloon it was clear that 
several weeks would be required to put it into anything like condition for another 
attempt, the committee sent to London for Mr. Coxwell, who came down to 
Wolverhampton without a moment’s delay, bringing with him the only balloon 
ie had likely to answer their purpose. When taken to the gas works and 
unfolded, it was found to have sustained considerable injury in a former carriage 
iy train. This damage was immediately seen to, but the necessary repairs could 
uot be made in time for another ascent, as proposed, on Tuesday. Mr. Criswick 
jad, in this interval, replaced the instruments broken on Saturday, with the 
duplicates he had brought for such emergencies, and was fully prepared for his 
second ascent. But, as the machine could not be got away before four or five 
v'clock, the committee very properly postponed the ascent. 

Mr. Coxwell’s conduct in coming down at a moment’s notice, and putting his 
balloon at the committee’s service, cannot be too much commended. The result 
of his interview with the committee has, we believe, led to very important 
arrangements ; indeed, we may state, that before many weeks, such a balloon 
will be built as will answer every requirement of science, and will be the 
largest that has ever risen from English ground. We may then look forward 
wo such a series of observations as Mr. Criswick desires to make, and which he 
has already run some risk to obtain. , 


Hvwan ReMAins AND Fuint Ceirs.—In the progress of the excavations for 
the Northern Outfall Sewer at Clap-gate-lane, near Barking, a very ancient 
tuman skull and two flint celts, or hatchets, have been found at a depth of 15 
feet from the surface between the borings No. 60 and No. 61. The skull, from 
the description given us, is seemingly of very early type, and belonging to the 
same age as the celts, probably that of the second or Scandinavian “ stone 
period.” he latter are chipped laterally from the sides, the flat ends only being 
ground as far as was requisite to give a cutting edge. They were found at three 
or four yards’ distance from the skull. Remains of whale, and of deer, ox, and 
horse (*) were taken out of the same or neighbouring trenches. The strata, 
athough in the main identical, vary considerably, even within very short dis- 
tances by the intercalation of beds of peat. The following diagram will illustrate 
this character and the position of the human remains and implements—the dis- 
tance between the borings being 350 feet :— 

Section No. 60, 
ft. in, ft. in. 


Sxction No. 61. 








1, Surface soil... 1 3 ‘ ° . e e 1 2... Surface soil...........000 ie 
( Brown clay... 1 9 > 
| — clay...... 40. ,. . ©. « & 6... Soft light-brown clay. | 
e . Sate 1 Oo 
«4 Soft blue clay...... 3 O . 2. 
Ran ain 1 oO 
| Soft blue clay... 2 0 | 
SI ori tiisisaisotinisas 2 9 . *Skull . +Celts .10 9... Soft blue clay........... J 


reas With bones of whale, 
_ Geer, ox, &c., at 15 feet from surface. 
Gravel......Sunk into 4 ft. f . Sunk into 4ft. Gravel............... 3. 





tt of Lien - this marsh-land is 5 feet above the ordnance datum, which is 

quently the poner prrgeee tide, ur 19} feet above Trinity high-water mark, conse- 

Sring-tide of - the rig they were found is one foot below the low-water 

the Main Drain ~ istrict, supposing it to be covered by the sea. Mr. Cresy, of 

read @ notice ry works, in whose possession these interesting relics are, will 

Geologists’ A sac hem and exhibit the specimens at the next meeting of the 
~ 8sociation, 5, Cavendish-square, on Monday week. 


x on ne IN ENGLAND OF LivING Birps or ParabisrE.—The 
during the “eeephana-ay eae Society’s Gardens, Regent’s Park, have been engaged 
f Paradise which ; in preparing a room for the reception of some living birds 
the last Overland ar expected in this country. Letters were received by 
i © v ail from the well-known zoological traveller and collector, 
arce and ee peg, his immediate return to England with two of these 
arrived from Malta birds for the Society’s collection ; and a telegram has since 
th them in ounile — the news that he had progressed so far on his way home 
t seven years in os safety. Mr. Wallace, who has been engaged these last six 
sands of the lohan noe the natural history and geography of the different 
ciety to seecave & Archipelago, has long had a commission from the Zoological 
hs attempts to oe them living birds of paradise. He has hitherto failed in 
juinea and »mplish this object, the birds of this family being confined to 
and the adjacent islands, inhabited only by savages, and being in 

ly scarce and difficult to procure, even in the shape of des 


“ <aseg exceeding 
eng, ve . a , 
Just as he was on the point of quitting the country, Mr. Wallace 


was fortunate enongh to be able to obtain two of the species called the Lesser 
Bird of Paradise (Puradisca Papuana), which inhabits New Guinea, and there 
is now every expectation that his perseverance may be rewarded, and that he 
may bring these interesting objects in safety to this country. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Numismatic Society, March 20th, W. F. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—The communications read were from F. R. Stuart, Esq., giving an account 
of a find of thirty-six English coins; from the Rev. H.C. Reichardt, of Cairo, “On 
a Gold Hexadrachm of Berenice ;’’ a paper by W. B. Dickinson, Esq., *f On an 
article by H. Fox Talbot, Esq., in vol. vii. of the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature,’” where he explains a Cuneitic inscription on the Cylinder of Sar- 
gon, in the British Museum, of the date b.c. 726, and says that he has found a 
mention of coined money. Mr. Dickinson gave an interesting account of the 
origin of coinage, criticising Mr. Talbot's translation, and entirely dissenting from 
the latter’s opinions; from A. W. Franks, Esq., giving “ An Account of thirty- 
eight unpublished Tokens of London of the Seventeenth Century.” The series 
of London tokens mentioned in books and existing in the Museum comprises 
together no less than 2,893, of which the Museum have wanting only 471; a 
paper by Mr. Vaux, “‘ On Two Copper Oriental Coins,” the property of W. Fren- 
denthal, Esq., their peculiarity consisting in the inscription being reversed, 


Royal Asiatic Society, March 22nd, a paper was read by Mr. J. C. 
Marshman, “On the Cultivation of Cotton in the District of Dharwar.” It 
was shown that since the year 1846, when the Government system of pur- 
chasing the produce of exotic seed was given up, the cultivation of New 
Orleans cotton has greatly extended in that district, which supplies half the 
cotton raised in the Southern Mahratta country. Cotton cultivation has been 
carried also into the adjoining district of Bellary, as well as into the adjacent 
territories of the Nizam ;—all this from mere private enterprise, and without any 
official encouragement. A factory for the making of saw gins by native work- 
nen, for cleaning this cotton from its seed, has also been established with native 
subscribed capital. From this establishment more than 800 gins have been 
issued, and a system of subscription by the native farmers has been put in 
operation, by which the periodical inspection and repair of these machines is 
secured. ‘The cotton of this district, when sent to Europe, has to be carried in 
carts and on bullocks’ backs to Coompta, and is thence conveyed by sea to 
Bombay for shipment. Mr. Marshman, however, is inclined to recommend its 
being carried to Sedasegur, forty miles nearer, and there shipped direct to 
England. To render this practicable, a road of cighty miles, from Dharwar to 
Sedasegur, is required. 


British Architects.—At the special general meeting, held on Monday, 24th 
March, the subjects for medals and prizes, 1862, were taken into consideration. 
The following recommendations of the Council were agreed to :— 

1. That the Council do proceed in January, 1863, to award the Royal Medal. 

2. That the Silver Medal of the Institute be awarded to the author of the best 
essay on either of the following subjects :—1st. The application of coloured bricks 
and terra cotta to modern architecture; 2nd. The application of timber work in 
England, constructively and artistically, from the year 1400 to the present time ; 
3rd. On the stained glass of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; 4th. On the 
use of concrete for vaults and roofing purposes. 

3. That the silver medal of the Institute, with five guineas, be also awarded 
for the best illustrations, geometrically drawn from actual measurement, with 
descriptive particulars, ofan abbey gateway, a bridge, or other medieval building 
in the United Kingdom, hitherto unpublished. 

4, That the Soane Medallion be awarded for the best design of a parochial 

church to contain 1,500 persons, and arranged for the Protestant worship, with- 
out any detached columns or piers, and so as to leave the sight and view clear 
and unobstructed throughout. The successful competitor, if he go abroad within 
three years after receiving the medallion, will be entitled to the sum of £50 at 
the end of one year’s absence, on sending satisfactory evidence of his progress 
and his studies. 
5. That the prize offered by the President, Mr. Tite, M.P., F.R.S., of ten 
guineas be awarded to the author of the best set of architectural drawings, in the 
Italian style of architecture, for public buildings adapted to modern wants, e. g., 
churches, town halls, railway stations, public offices, &c., in England. 

6. That Sir Francis E. Scott’s prize of ten guineas be awarded for the best set 
of drawings for a building of moderate dimensions, devoted to civic or domestic 
purposes, in accordance, throughout, with modern requirements, and designed in 
harmony with the style of architecture of the thirteenth or of the fourteenth 
century. 

7. That the subject for the prize of books, for students of the Institute only, be 
A Drinking Fountain,” 


Zoological Society of London, March 25, Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P., in the 
chair.—Dr. Crisp read a paper on the form, capacity, situation, presence or 
absence of the gall-bladder, and on the colour of the bile in the vertebrata. 
Sketches of the gall-bladders of 306 species of the vertebrata, and the bile of 500 
species of animals, were exhibited. ‘he author mentioned that in some animals 
that were said not to have a gall-bladder, this viscus was present, and that the 
supposed law that a gall-bladder existed in hollow-horned ruminants, and not 
in those with solid horns, was not to be depended upon. This was shown by 
numerous illustrations from the author's dissections. 

Communications were read from Dr. G. Bennett relating to the habits of the 
kagu of New Caledonia (Rhinochetus jubatus) ; from Col. Abbott, relating to a 
case which he had observed in India of a female python incubating her eggs. 
The incubation in this instance lasted more than three months; from Mr. Bland- 
ford on molluses of the genera Palvdomus, Aulopoma, and Nanina, inhabiting 
Ceylon; from Miss Stavely, on the form of the pecten in the Hymenopterous 
insects of the families Andswnide and Apide ; from Dr. Baird, describing some 
new species of Entozoa; from Dr. L. Pfeiffer on eight new species of Cyclisto- 
macew, and on a new helix (Nanina) in the collection of Mr. Cuming. 

Dr. Sclater pointed out the characters of some new species of birds from 
Bogota, belonging to the families Turdide, Vireonider, Tanagride, and Tyrannide, 


Geological Society, March 19, Professor A. C. Ramsay in the chair.—1. “On 
the Sandstones and their associated deposits in the Valley of the Eden, the Cum. 
berland Plain, and the S.E. of Dumfriesshire.” By Professor R. Harkness, F.R.S. 
The author described a section near Kirkby-Stephen, across the vale of the Eden, 
where two breccias, separated by sandy clay-beds, underlie sandstones of con. 
siderable thickness ; and another across Eden Vale from Great Ormside to Roman 
Fell, in which the breccias, associated with sandstones, form a mass 2,000 feet 
thick, succeeded by sandstones, shales, and limestone, about 160 feet, and next 





by sandstones 700 feet thick, This is the typical section; the fossiliferous shales 
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are regarded by Professor Harkness as equivalent to the Permian Marl-slate of 
Durham. The breccias and sandstone beneath, previously recognized as Per- 
mian, were referred to the Rothliegende ; and the sandstones above are regarded 
as belonging to the Trias. 

2. “On the Date of the Last Elevation of the Central Valley of Scotland.” 
By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.—After alluding to the position and nature 
of the raised beach which, at the height of from 20 ft. to 30 feet above the pre- 
sent high-water mark, fringes the coast-line of Scotland, the author proceeded to 
describe the works of art which had been found in it. From their occurrence in 
beds of elevated silt and sand, containing layers of marine shells, it was evident 
that the change of level had been effected since the commencement of the human 
period. The character of the remains likewise proved that the elevation could 
not be assigned to so ancient a time as the stone period of the archwologist. 
The remains found in the corresponding beds of the Forth estuary likewise 
indicated that there had been an upheaval long after the earlier races had settled 
in the country, and that the movement was subsequent to the employment 
of iron. 

Institute of Actuaries, March 24th, Charles Jellicoe, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Archibald Day read a paper on “ The Statistics of First and Subsequent 
Marriages among the Families of the Peerage, considered specially with reference 
to the Calculation of Premiums for Assurances against Issue.’’ The increasing 
number of the risks of this description which are offered to Assurance Companies 
rendered it desirable that there should be some consistency in the premiums 
quoted. The facts were confined to the probabilities of marriage as regards 
bachelors and widowers only. The total number collected was 3,666; of which 
2,721 were bachelors and 945 were widowers. The number who died unmarried 
was 813, including 445 bachelors and 368 widowers. The number who con- 
tracted marriage during the period under observation, was 1,978 or 50 per cent. 
of the whole number, and these were composed of 1,540 bachelors and 438 
widowers. The number of fourth marriages was three. Of bachelors it appeared 
that out of 2,721 males completing the age fifteen, not 100 were unmarried at 
the age of sixty, and not one married after the age of fifty-nine. The marriage 
rate was greatest at the age of twenty-seven (nearly nine per 1000), and the 
quinquennial group 25—30 is greater than any other, being nearly twice as great 
as that for 20—25, and exceeding a little that for 30—35. The rate between 
35—40 is greater than between 20—25. On the whole, therefore, it might be 
concluded that the first marriages of the aristocracy take place later in life than 
those of the general population. The probability of a widower re-marrying was 
greater than for the first marriages of bachelors, at every age up to fifty. 

The first marriages of the aristocracy are at a much later age than those of the 
general population. 
wives of the peerage widowers, out of 111 cases in no instance did the age 
of the second wife exceed that of her husband ; and that in only two cases were 
the second wives past the period of child-bearing at the date of marriage. Of the 
total number of re-marriages by widowers 81 per cent. were with spinsters, 18} 
per cent. with widows, one with a divorced lady, and one with a foreigner. The 
average duration of time between the death of the first wife and the second 
marriages of the widowers was four anda half years, but in many instances 
the period of mourning was very limited. Out of 438 second marriages, 151 
took place within the year, and of the remainder, 113 within the second year. In 
several instances the second marriage actually took place within one week. One 
nobleman, however, remained a widower for thirty-seven years, and re-married at 
the age of sixty-eight. In order to apply the foregoing observations to the practical 
question of issue premiums, Mr. Day had constructed a table showing that 
there was more risk attendant upon these assurances than most actuaries would 
hitherto have been inclined to allow. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tuk sudden and unexpected death of the celebrated French composer, M. F. 
Halévy, at the age of 63, has created a deep impression in the artistic world. 
He had been residing for some time at Nice for the benefit of his health, but, 
finding himself considerably improved, he was on the point of returning to Paris, 
where his arrival was anxiously expected, and orders had even been given for the 
immediate production at the Grand Opera of his last work, an opera in three 
acts, when the news of his alarming illness and subsequent demise reached the 
French capital. Jacques Fromanthal Halévy was certainly a remarkable man. 
He was born in Paris in the year 1799. When ten years old he became a pupil 
of the Conservatoire, where Berton gave him lessons in harmony, and Cherubini 
in composition. 


prize in composition. His essay consisted in a cantata entitled “ Herminie.” 


** Erminia intanto in fra le ombrose piante 
D'antica selva dal cavallo é scorta.”’ 
The young composer in the following year left for Rome, and passed two years 
in Italy. He made a long sojourn at Naples, and was so pleased with his resi- 


dence in the sunny South, that he intended at one time to take up his abode in 


that town. He, however, returned to Paris in the year 1822, commencing his 
career as a dramatic composer with a little opera called “ L’ Artisan,” produced 
at the Thédtre Feydeau with but moderate success. It is curious that the first 
book and the last poem set to music by Halévy are by M. Saint Georges. After 
writing several operas for the different theatres in Paris (among which are 
“L’Eclair’’ and part of the score of “ Ludovic,” left unfinished by Hérold, the 
composer of “Zampa” and “Le Pré aux Clerces’’), he, in the year 1835, 
brought out “La Juive,”’ an opera universally acknowledged as his master- 
piece. From that time dates his reputation as a dramatic composer. “ La 
Juive”’ went the round of the principal theatres of France and other 
countries, and was followed by a vast number of operas, some of which 
have achieved a wide popularity; as, for instance, ‘‘ La Reine de Chypre,” 
“La Magicienne,’ ‘‘ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine,’ “ Le Val d’Andorre,” 
“ Jaguarita,”’ and others. A year after the production of “ La Juive”’ he was 
received “Membre de l'Institut” in the place of Reicha, the great contra- 
puntist ; while, in addition to this, he held the post of “ Secrétaire perp¢tuel de 
l’Académie des Beaux-Arts.” Among his pupils the most distinguished are— 
Gounod, Victor Mass¢, Bazin, Gauthier, and Deffés. In his capacity of secretary 
to the “ Académie,’ he wrote several articles and notices on the works and lives 
of sculptors, painters, and musicians, such as David (d’Angers), Paul Delaroche, 
Onslow, and Adolphe Adam. ‘These literary essays are published under the 
titles of “‘ Souvenirs et Portraits” and “ Etudes sur les Beaux Arts.” He was much 
respected and beloved by all who knew him, and leaves behind him a name 
honourable alike to the art which he professed with so much dignity, and to the 
country that knew so well how to recognize his great m>rits. 


In addition to our remarks on the first concert of the pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music, we have to state that the principal, Mr. C, Lucas, early in the 





With regard to the ages at date of marriage of the second | 


' Jameson (Rev. J.). 


So great was his progress that, in 1819, he obtained the first — 
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present term gave a very interesting and instructive lecture to the 


the “ Harmonics of Nature,” which he clearly illustrated by the mo Pe 
other instruments, and applied in some practical remarks on the regulation 1 


the chorus. 


example of Mr. Lucas. 


We mention this new feature of lectures at the Royal A 
Music, to express a hope that other professors of the institution wil] follow 
The good effect of the course of instruction jn 


of 
the 


now connected with the teaching of vocal music, was very evident in the distin 


enunciation of the words by the solo singers. | 
strongly insist on the practice and study of elocution, as a necessa 


The Board of Professors ep 
TY part of the 


training of a singer; and we believe the present Professor of Elocution, ¥; ( 
D. Thompson, has strictly carried out the wishes of the Board. a 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
From MARCH 2ist to MARCH 27ru. 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 4to. 
boards. 3s. 

Alford (Very Rev. Dean). Greek Testament. 
Part II. 8vo. cloth. Second edition. 14s. 

Bourne (H. W. Fox). Memoir of Sir Philip 
Sidney. 8vo. cloth. 15s. 

Browne (Harold E.). Messiah as Foretold 
and Expected. 8vo.cloth. 4s. 

Book and its Story. 12mo. cloth. Sixteenth 
edition. 2s. 6d. 

Bromfield (Eliza). Recollections of Brittany 
in Prose and Verse. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

Careful (Martha). Domestic Hints to Young 
Mothers. Cloth. 1s. 

Cooper (Fenimore). The Spy. 12mo. Is. 

Corkran (L.). The Religions before Christ. 
By ee de Pressensé, 8vo. cloth. 
7s. 6d. 

Dale (W. Kilynack). Poems. Second edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Dean’s New Moveable Book of Parlour Magic. 
4to. 2s. 

Dickens (Charles). David Copperfield. Vol. I. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Dunbar’s Spain, 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Grant (James). Original Hymns and Poems. 
Third edition. 12mo.cloth. 2s. 

The Captain of the Guard (Railway 
Library). 2s. 
Hall (Mrs. 8. C.). Can Wrong be Right ? 

Twovols. Post 8vo. cloth. £1. Is. 

Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Henshaw’'s Tunes. Oblong, sewed, 3s. 6d. 

Horne’s Manual. 18mo,. 2s. 6d. 

Hunt's (Leigh) Correspondence. Two vols. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, £1. 4s. 

Hicks (Rev. John). Troubled Times; or, 
Leaves from a Note-book. Post 8vo. cloth. 
6s. 6d, 

James’s (John Angell) Works. Vol. XIV. 
Controversial. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Letters to Afflicted 
Friends. Fourth edition. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 

Jukes’s Student’s Manual of Geology. New 
edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. 

Lennox (Lord William). Recreations of a 
Sportsman. Two vols. Post 8vo. cloth. 
£1. 1s. 

Lever (Charles). Davenport Dunn. Two vols. 
8vo. cloth. 14s. 

Low (S., Jun.). The Charities of London in 
1861. Feap. cloth. 4s. 6d. 





Marryatt (Captain). Japhet j . 

FB raed Feap. gemed.” MM Search of 5 
ackenzie - W.). The Pat 
Treatment of Phiegmasia Dacler tnd 
cloth. — ‘ se 

Macaulay’s History of England, . 
Post rg cloth ts . Vol. Vin, 

Mendelssohn’s Letters. Translated 
Wallace. Post 8vo. cloth. 9s, ed. laly 

Niblett (A. A.). Business Handy-book. «.. 

rising French and German Correspondenes 

‘i cap. 8vo. a. . 1. 6d. “ 
rganization in Dai ife. An 

mS = ek ‘ ° Besay. Pon 
arkinson « Ob nder Goy ’ 
Third edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. ey 

Papers for the Schoolmaster. Vol. II. jy 

rown 8vo. cloth. 3s. - 

Parley (Peter). Tales about the Sun 
Moon. Seventh edition. 16mo. cloth, 3 44 

Quincey’s (De) Works. New Edition. y. 
Ill. Feap. 4s. 6d. i 

Ramsay (E. B.). The Christian Life, jy \, 
Origin, Progress, and Perfection, % 

Saunders (John). Abel Drake's Wife, p,. 
8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. , 

Spedding (James). Letters and Life of Bacon 
Vols. I. and II. £1. 4s. j 

Stone's Practice of Petty Sessions, 2g) 
eloth. 16s. 

Shilling Peerage. 1s, 

Shilling Baronetage, 1s. 

Stoughton (John). Church and State Te) 
Hundred Years Ago. A History of Becy. 
siastical Affairs in England from 1s); 
1663. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d, 

Strong (Rev. C.). Sonnets. Second editiry, 
8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Selections from the Writings of Ruskin. & 
cloth. 6s. 

The Smiles and Frowns for Fortune, Br 
Louisa. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. , 

The Railway Traveller's Handy-book. Feap. 
8vo. boards. 1s. 6d. 

The English Catalogue of Books—1861. 
sewed. 3s. 6d. 

Waverley Novels. Vol. 1V. (Rob Ror 
Sewed. ls. 

Westminster (The Dean of). The Remains 
of the late Mrs. Trench. 8vo, lis. 

Wilson (John). British Farming. 8yo. lh. 

Winning Souls : the Grandest Work, and How 
to do It. 12mo., cloth. 1s. 

Wylie (R. J. A.). The Great Exodus, vv. 
cloth. 6s. 6d. 








LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS—Conduit Street, Hanover Square, at 8 p.m. ‘On the Leous 
City—Vatican.” By Rev. R. Burgess, B.D., Honorary M ember. 


MEDICAL—32a, George Street, Hanover Square, at 8} p.m. 1. ‘*On Crystallized Deposits of 


Xanthine (?) Azoturia.”’ By Dr. Thudichum. 


2. ‘* Practical Observations on Valvular v* 


ease of the Right Orifices of the Heart.’’ By Dr. Cockle. 


TvuEsDAyY. 
ETHNOLOGICAL—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 8 p.m. ‘On the Antiquiy” 


Man, from the Evidence of Language.” By J. Crawfurd, Esq., President. 
, CIVIL ENGINEERS —25, Great George-stree P bo 
By Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S. 2. ‘On Railway Accidents. 


Accidents.” 
Brunless, C.E. 


t, Westminster, at 8 P.M. 


¥. “ On Rais 
By Mr 


PATHOLOGICAL—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 8 P.M. 
PHOTOGRA PHIC—King’s College, Strand, at 8 p.m. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.w. ‘On the Physiology of the Sens 


By Mr. J. Marshall. 


WEDNESDAY. 


GEOLOGICAL—Burlington House, at 8 P.M. 


e * 0 tne 
1. “On some remains of Chiton fro 


Mountain-limestone of Yorkshire.’ By J. W. Kirkby, Esq. Communicated by T. Dew 


Esq., F.R.S., F.G.8. 2. ‘*On the Occurrence of Mesozoic and Permian 
By the Rev. W. B. Clarke, F.G.8. 3. ‘On some Reptilian Remains from the 


Faune in Austral 
Coal-mes™ 


of the South Joggins, Nova Scotia.” By Professor Owen, F.R.S., F.G-.5. 4. “Oo 


Footprints from the Wealden of Hastings.” 


SOCIETY OF ARTS—John Street, eg te the Introduction 
> By Frederick Walton. 


PHARMACEUTICAL—17, Bloomsbury-square, at 8 P.s. ‘ 
SOCIETY FOR ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS - 9, Conduit-street. 


Elastic Gums and Analogous Substances. 


sazione, 


THURSDAY. 
ROYAL—Burlington House, at 8} p.m. ‘‘On the Law of Expansion of Superheated 


By A. Tylor, F.G.5. 


and (# : 
Cost 


Steam” 
Jj 


CHEMICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. ‘‘On the Influence of the Quantitative Mein 


the Development of Scientific Chemistry.” 


F.R.S. 


ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 84 p.m. 

ARTISTS AND AMATEURS—Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, 8 P.M. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.w. ‘On Heat.” By Pro 
Fripay. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION —Albemarle Street, at 8 p.m. 


missioner M. D. Hill, 


ARCH ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTION—26, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, st 4, Pu 


SaTurRDay. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle Street, at 3 p.at, ‘ On Spectrum Analys'*. 


H., E.* Roscoe, 


By Dr. H. Debus. 


LINN AAN—Burlington House, at8 p.m. ‘On the three remarkable Sexu 
setum tridentatum, an orchid in the possession of this Society.” By Char 
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MEN OF MARK. 





the preceding Volumes and Numbers of the 
Paper the following have appeared amongst the 
« MEN OF MaRK:’— 


In 


VOL. A 1860. No. Page. 
I. Baron Rothschild ...... Sept. 15 ... 11 248 
II. Lord Lyndhurst ......... Sept. 22 12 273 
Ill. Lord Brougham ......... Sept. 29 ... 13 297 
1V. Lord Campbell ......... Oct. 6... 14 320 
V. Faraday cee...scceeeeeee Oct. 13 15 244 
VL Diarael ...00000.--200eeeeeee Oct. 20 16 369 
"William Brown ......... Oct. 27 17 392 
vil. { p: errree oh 3 18 416 
r William CePES acscaccse Nov. 10 19 40) 
: r Joseph Mazzini ......... Nov. 17 x”) 465 
X. Walter Coulson, Q.C. Dee. 1 29 517 
XL. sir E. B. Lytton......... Dec. 8 233 HAL 
XIL. Earl of Aberdeen ...... Dec. 22 25 591 
XIII. J. A. Roebuck, M.P. Dec. 29 26 618 
VOL. II. 1861 
> Duke of Argyle ......... Jan. 12... 28... 36 
ay. Bir Hugh Cairns ......... Jan. 19 ... 29... 57 
XVI Earlof Ellenborough Jan. 26 .. 30 ... 87 
XVII. Rt. Hon. J. E. Denison Feb. - .. 143 
XVII. Mr. George Moore...... March 23... 33 329 
VOL. III. 
XIX. Sir J. S. Pakington ... July 27 ... 56 104 
XX. Earlof Shaftesbury ... Aug. 31 ... 61 265 
XXI. Count Rechberg......... Oct. 19 |. 68 490 
XXII. William Henry Seward Oct. 26 ... 69 518 
XXIII. Count de Montalembert Nov. er, 629 
XXIV. M. De Schmerling...... Nov. 23 ... 73 661 
VOL. IV. 1862 
XXV. Mr. W. Fairbairn ...... Jan. 4 79 13 
XXVI. Verdi .............00.--200 im» 2« & 105 
XXVII. Pope Piusthe Ninth... Feb, 8 ... 84 131 
XXVIII. Ditto (Concluded) noveee Feb. 15 85 157 
XXIX, John Everett Millais.. Feb. 22 86 183 
XXX. SirR. Peel, Bart.,M.P.March 1 ... 87 208 
XXXI, Urbano Rattazzi ...... March 8 ... 88 234 
XXXIL. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. March 15 ... 89 26] 
Sir C. Wood, Bart. ... March 22 90 283 


XXXIII. 


NOTICE. 


All Communications on Editorial business must, 
without exception, be addressed to THE Epiror. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — 


Enormous success of Mr. SOTHERN, in the character 
of Lord Dundreary. The Reading of ‘‘ Brother Sam’s’’ Letter 
encored nightly—Mr. WksTLanD Marston’s new drama 
every evening. Monday, March 31st, and during the week, 
OUR AMERICAN COUSIN. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Sothern, 
Mrs. C. Young, Mrs. Wilkins, &c. Concluding with FAMILY 
JARS. Mr. Compton. 


\L’ AND MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
4 MR. JOHN PARRY, MONDAY, March 3lst, will 
appear in a NEW ENTERTAINMENT, entitled, ‘“* THE 
AMILY LEGEND,” by Tom Taylor, Esq. Part I1.—“* THE 
TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS.” And EVERY EVENING 








a4 Saturday), at Eight. Morning Representations, 
THURSDAY and SATURDAY afternoon, at Three. Unre- 
served Seats, Is., 28.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall-chairs, 5s. ROYAL 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT STREET, 
where stalls may be secured in advance, without fee; and at 
Messre, Cramer, Beale, & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


JOLYTECHNIC.—MONDAY ext, 
ae engagement of the celebrated BROUSIL FAMILY, 
— Cecilie Brousil, Madile. Martha Brousil, Mons. Aloys 
0 Mons. Adolphe Brousil: Vocalists, Miss Rae and 
ate Howard : Pianiste, Madile. Antonia Brousil; for a series 
= voncerts every evening at a } past 8, and Tuesday, Thursday, 
aad Saturday mornings at 3 o’clock.—Lecture by J. H. Pepper, 
“q.,0n “* The Late Appalling Accidents in Coal Mines.” 
And all the other beautiful Dissolving Views and Entertain- 
ments a8 usual, Open from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 


) Y - ’ ’ ‘ 
( RATION ON GARIBALDI, AND THE 
ze ITALIAN QUESTION, by T. MASON JONES, Esq. 
“an VARIBALDI ITALIAN UNITY COMMITTEE have 
ae va m announcing that T. MASON JONES, Esq., 
aa tho Y consented to deliver an ORATION on “ Garibaldi 
shounes to ee Aspects of the Italian Question,” with special 
vay EVENTSu’ and Rome, at St. James’s Hall, on TUES- 
a. SING, April 8, commencing at eight o'clock pre- 
da — numbered and reserved, 4s.; balcony and body 
at Mr Mitchely area seats and gallery, 1s. ‘Tickets tu be had 
1%, Old B 4 8, 33, Old Bond-street ; Mr. R. W. Ollivier’s, 
Urity scr “street; at the offices of the Garibaldi Italian 
°. Aust unittee, 10, Southampton-street, Strand; and at 
Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James’s Hall. 


SB. Th J. M. MOIR, M.A., Secretary. 
Pung Sntire proceeds will he devoted to the Garibaldian 


OY; 2 a =e hs hh Oa . sATITY 
R YAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S 
GEYER R. PARK. 

“ERAL EXHIBITIONS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, 
AND FRUIT, 
y 25th, June Isth, and July 9th. 
Mens ; PLANTS, Monday, June 9th. 
from Fellows be obtained at the Gardens only, by Vouchers 
Saturday Moy embers of the Society, price, on or before 
of ethibirs’> th, 48. ; after that day. $s.; or on the days 
SPR ihon, 78. 6d. each 7? ? A 
SPRING Ex “ 
1 EXHIBITIONS every Wednesday to May 7th, 
at Two o'clock. : 


Wednesdays, Ma 
AMERICAN 


iT UNION OF EE 
A Be, NION OF LONDON.— Subscription, 
ELUhitions. ear @ Prizeholders select from the Public 
Prive, 8nd, in adic, Subscriber has a chance of a valuable 
=portant Line Br : '»Feceives an Impression of a large and 
¥ Pred ( 5 dail” by C. W. Sharpe, from the original 

: fo all, A.R.A,, entitled * Raising the May- 
y for delivery, 


Suber ti i] é 
Pon Closes on Monday next, 3lst inst. 


GEORGE GODWIN, Honorary 
. : tot _ tnt ca 3 na 
Hh, West Strand, M, = —~ aaa kK, Secretaries, 


| 








Inpra Orrtcr, 20th March, 1862. 


f Nien SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
in Council hereby GIVES NOTICE, 

That the present RATE of INTEREST (£4. 10s.) Four 
Pounds Ten Shillings per cent. per annum, on East-India Bonds, 
will CEASE and determine ou the 3lst day of MARCH, 1863. 

That from and after the 31st day of MARCH, 1863, such 
Bonds will carry Interest at the rate of (£4) Four Pounds per 
cent. per annum, 

That Holders of Bonds: will be allowed to bring them in 
to be marked for continuation at the said Interest of (£4) 
Four Pounds per cent. per annum until the 30th day of 
SEPTEMBER, 1882, ool that such Bonds as shall not be 
marked for continuation as aforesaid on or before the 30th day 
of SEPTEMBER, 1882, shall be liable to be paid off on the 
said 31st day of MARCH, 1863, on which day all Interest will 


cease, 
THOMAS GEORGE BARING. 


Inpra Orricr, 21st March, 1862. 


[HE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
in Council hereby GIVES NOTICE, 


That sealed TENDERS will be received at the Chief Cashier's 
Office at the Bank of England up to ONE o’Clock on the 
Ist day of APRIL next, for BILLS of EXCHANGE, payable on 
demand, to be drawn on the several Governments in India, at 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, for a sum not to exceed 
Rupees 40,00,000, of which not more than Rupees 10,00,000 
will be drawn on the Government of Madras, and the same sum 
on that of Bombay. 

No Tender is to be for a sum less than Rupees 10,000, and 
one eighth of a penny per Rupee is to be the smallest fraction 
tendered. 

Each Tender must specify the rate of Exchange at which the 
applicant is prepared to purchase a Bill, or any number of 
Bills, and the lowest amount of any one Bill is to be Rupees 
5,000, 

The Secretary of State will not be bound to accept any Tender, 
and reserves the right of accepting the whole or any portion of 
a Tender. 

In the event of two or more Tenders being equal, and the 
amount remaining to be allotted not being sufficient to supply 
both or all, the Bank will be instructed to allot rateably. 

On the day following the receipt of the Tenders at the Bank, 
the parties will be informed whether their Tenders have or have 
not been accepted, 

Ifa cepted, the amount of payment must be lodged at the 
Bank on or before the 15th day of the month of APRIL. 

Those applicants whose Tenders shail have been accepted, 
will be furnished with a Form to be filled up with the particu- 
lars of the Bills required, and the Bills themselves, drawn in 
Duplicate, will be delivered on the day following the payment. 


THOMAS GEORGE BARING. 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
IMMEDIATE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 
New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 
Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a smal] extra premium. 
Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premium system for five years, 


Forms on application to the Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—19, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
Capital, £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esgq., Chairman. 
HENKY TROWER, Esq. Vice-Chairman. 
Jeremiah Coleman, Esq. Francis Hicks, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. John Hodgson, Esq. 
Edwin Fox, Esq. | John Humphery, jun., Esq. 
Nehemiah Grifliths, Esq. Moss Joshua, Esq. 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. William Leask, Esq. 
George Harker, Esq. Andrew Lusk, Esq. 
Frederick William Harris, Esq. | John Rt. Thomson, jun., Esq. 
Smith Harrison, Esq. | Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
David Hart, Esq. | John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
ManaGer—Henry Thomson. 
Banxkers—The London and County Bank. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

This Company is unfettered by any combination with other 
offices. 

The scale of premium adopted for merchandise and general 
business is based on the principle of classification—the 
charge being in proportion to the character of the risk. 

Proposals received for the protection of all descriptions of 
property. 

Realized profits on goods may be insured by those who 
operate between the original sale and day of ‘* prompt.” 

LOSSES will be met with fairness, liberality, and despatch. 

Forms of proposal and every information will be given at 
the Chief Office, 19, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

HENRY GHINN, Secretary. 


| aes tee FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Lombard-street and Charing-cross, London, 
Established in 1782. 


TRUSTEES AND DirecTORS. 
Decimus Burton, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.,M.P. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. William James Lancaster, Esq. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. | John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
George Arthur Fuller, Esq. | Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
Chas. E. Goodhart, Esq. | Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, Esq.| Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 


AUDITORS. 

John Hodgson, Esq. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 
SeEcRETARY.—George William Lovell. 

ASSISTANT Secretary.—John J. Broomfield. 
Soricitors.— Messrs. Dawes and Sons, Angel-court. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the PHCRNIX 
COMPANY upon every description of Property, in every part 
of the World, on the most favourable Terms. 

Persons insuring with the PHCENIX COMPANY are not 


liable to make good the Losses of others, as is the case in some 


Offices. 

Insurances with _this Company expiring at LADY-DAY 
must he renewed within Fifteen days thereafter, or they will 
become Void. - 

Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard- 
street and Charing Cross, and with the respective Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom, 
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NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted, bonuses. Moderate premiums, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 
Unt FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1960...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


_"* R LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1843. 
HEAD OFFICE, 48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, 





Extracts from the Report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1861, 
and presented at the Annual Meeting, held March 3, 1862 :-— 

During the year 1861, 1,532 Proposals were submitted to 
the Directors for the Assurance of £513,040; of this number, 
1,115 were completed, and Policies issued for the sum of £361,960 ; 
yielding in Annual Premiums £12,868. 3s. 1ld., and 201 stood 
over for completion at the end of the year; the remainder 
were either declined or withdrawn. 

It will be seen that the new income is larger than in any 
previous year of the Society's existence. 

The Statement of Accounts was read, which indicated the 
following gratifying results :— 

The Society's Income is now £100,980, 8s. 2d. 

The Accumulated Fund is £414,231. 5s. 9d. 

Being increased during the year by the addition of 
£53,701. 28. 9d. 


The following Table, in continuation of that presented in the 
last Annual Report, will best illustrate the progress of the 
Society during the last six years :— 








No. of 
New Sums, Annual = Total Accumula- 
Year. | Policies| Assured Premiums tions from all 
| Issued.| thereby. therefrom. sources. 

£ s. d, £ s. d, 

1856 ..csc 603 24,451 6,597 18 3 202,110 7 2 
BU osexciice 672 221,122 7,735 9 5 238,055 1 7 
(ae 658 235,350 8,582 0 9 274,797 15 4 
1859 812 294,495 (10,172 19 6 300,446 5 2 
1860 ......... 902 336,290 11,312 15 9 360,530 3 O 
1861 . 1115 361,960 12,868 3 11 414,231 5 9 


Applications for assurance may be addressed to any of the 
Agents of the Society, or to 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


é ie SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
In Extent of Business and Annual Revenue, is 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
HEAD OFFICE—No. 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 

FUNDS AND REVENUE. 

Policy-holders’ Fund, Realised and Invested .., £3,700,000 

Annual Revenue £450,000 





PT eeETOS ICSE ET Ce ee eee eee eee er ee err ees | 


MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
The Premiums are somewhat under the average of those 
charged by the Leading Lite Offices of the country. 
EFFECT OF BONUSES ON POLICIES FOR £1,000, 
These Bonuses are not exceeded by those of any other Office. 








Amount Payable in Death occur in 


Date of Policy. ; 
1864 





1862 1863 1865 1866 
1815 .. .| £2372 | £209 C216 £2483 £2519 
BOM saicsxvivestnsaesi 2011 2042 2073 2104 2135 
WEE vsnidssbcaceseniid | 1893 1912 | 1941 1970 2000 
EE -cnihevrtavesan 1755 | 1782 1809 1837 Isth 
ar 1614 | 1639 | 1664 1689 1714 
BBD ..ccee 1468 1441 | 1514 1537 1559 
BOD Sécnvacxcndeadions 1337 | 1358 1379 wn 1420 
1850 oo...cccccceeeeeee] 1220 | 1249 1267 1287 1306 
1855 eseecusl ae 1152 1169 1187 1204 


ALL NECESSARY INFORMATION SENT FREE, 

The new Prospectus contains Tables of Premiums, Bonuses 
and Surrender Values of Policies, with detailed Examples and 
Explanations, and will be sent free, with forms of proposal, on 
application. 

AGENTS FOR LONDON. 

Central Agent— Hugh McKean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, 
Cornhill. 

Local Agents—Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall-Mall, Agent for 
the West-end District ; Benton Seeley, [slington-green, Agent 
for Islington District; Robertson & White, Accountants, 
4, Princes-street, Bank of England. 


t) "gaan KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scott, Chairman. 
Cuagies Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Fourth Division of Profits. 


Sprcrat Notice.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 31st of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application. There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from $0 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples ;— 

Amount payable 


Bonuses added, up tu Dec. 1854, 


Sum Insured. 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 307 10 1,307 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 31st December, 1859 


| amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 


in Government and other approved securities, 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 


| United Kingdom, 


Policy stamps paid by the office. 
For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mal. 
By order, 


E, L, BOYD, Resident Director, 
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CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them. 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations. 

Emrowsren py Srecrat Act oF Parttament, 1849. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


64, Cornhill, F.C. 


| Fetal LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
EstaRBLisHep 1823, 





The invested Assets of this Society exceed FIVE MILLIONS 
STERLING; its Annual Income is FOUR HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Up to 3st December, 1861, the Society had paid in Claims 
upon death :-— 

Sums Assured 
Bouus thereon ............ avbueenas ees) e 


Together sabeavenndee .. £5,444,076 





The Profits are (livided every fifth vear. All participating 
Policies effected during the present vear will, if in force beyond 
Sist December, 1564, share in the Profits to be divided up te 
that date. 

At the Divisions of Profits hitherto made, Reversionary 
Bonuses exceeding THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS have 
been added to the several Policies. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and Statements of Ac- 
counts, may be had on application to the Actuary, at the 
Office, Fleet-street, London. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 

February, 1562. Actuary. 


qDUCATION.—An English Lady, returning 

_4 at Easter to spend some time in the North of Ger- 
many with a friend who receives alimited number of Boarders, 
would be happy to TAKE CHARGE of any YOUNG LADIES 
whose parents may be glad of a suitable escort for their 
daughters and of a recommendation to an establishment pos- 
sessing peculiar advantages. 

Apply, by letter, for prospectuses and further particulars, to 
Cc. i? Post-office, Sherbourne, Dorsetshire. 
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yo AND COLLARD’S NEW 
WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR- 


STREET, BOND.STREET, where all communications are tos | 


be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. ; 


( : LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


yy ORES ‘K’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 

250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert, 
Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, in 
consequence of the expiration of the Lease. 


250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 


| pea STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
$/. 158. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
Gl. 128.; Steel Fenders, 3/. 3s. to 1ll.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 3/. 3s. to IS/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 1/. 8s. to 100/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to W. 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


C UTLERY warranted. — The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, ison sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 


| Table Dessert, 








Ivory Hanp.es. — — yy 
| Dozen. Dozen. Pair. 
a ¢€¢l ea au! & & 
34-inch Ivory Handles sie 12 6 lw 0 4 3 
34-inch Fine Ivory Handles... 5 0 ll 6 4 3 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles Is 0 1t 0 4 6 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ..... $40 /|27 0 7 3 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles 32 0 26 0 #11 O 
Ditto with Silver Ferules............ “0 33.0 12 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver; 80 0 | 43 (0 17 6 
Ferules ...... Laces 
Nickel Electro Silver ucesietek 25 0 19 0 7 6 
ONY Pattert...........00008 ssaseesse 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern...... 54 0 54 0 21 0 
Born axp Horn Hanpies. - 
KNIVES AND Forks PER DOZEN, 
White Bone Handles _ wi an | @ 8 6 21 6 
Ditto Balance Handles... Ridedunsa (Zl O 17 0 4 6 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders 17 0 | 14 0 4 0 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles, 12 0 9 0 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and 
Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the New Plated Fish 


Carvers. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Lustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, Loudon, 
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BARR & 
SEED MERCHANT 


12, KING 


STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


——— 


onc. 


SUGDEN, 
S AND FLORISTs, 
W.C, 





[March 29, 1869. 





In the Press, and will be published in a few days (SENT FREE AND Post Patp, ON APPLICATION), Hlustrate3 
) 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE 


Showing how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, With 


TO THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 











BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE 


TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Showing now, WHEN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetables 
from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds, : 


ALL FLOWER 


SEEDS 


SENT POST PAID. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for any 
Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. Gd., and 21s. . 


ALL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom, 


COLLECTIONS OF THE BEST 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, 


Medium, and Larye 


Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. 





BARR & SUGDEN, 


SEED MERCHANTS, 


12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





—e 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Cravpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 


imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. 


Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfei: 


productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 


this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe 


that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 


establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107, 


REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors FROM VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND 


FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





HINA, GLASS, AND EARTHENWARE, 

34, Old Bond-street.—The whole of the Stock of the 
late THomas CouRTNRY, consisting of Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, 
Dessert, and Chamber Services, Table-glass, and Ornaments. 
To be absolutely sold at a great sacrifice. 


Pp & S&S BEYFUS HAVE OPENED 
e ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
No. 144, OXFORD STREET, 

(nearly opposite Bond-street), 

In conjunction with their City Premises, 

91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 

THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
are respectively solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
KINGDOM. 

Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 

eyes TO PHYSICAL VIGOUR is 
& a duty that every man owes to himself and to his 
country, Pure air, moderate diet, cheerful occupation, and 
the occasional use of PARK’S LIFE PILLS, will produce 
such an effect upon the system, as te give vigour and strength, 
and make people fit for the performance of arduous bodily 
exercise. 

Parr's Life Pills may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, 
in boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. #d., and in family packets, lls. each. 


SPRING MEDICINE, OF UNEQUALLED EFFICACY. 
”y AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
Are powerful to remove all lurking impurities, brace 
and renovate the system, and bring the | Bowe constitution 
into a perfect state of health and vigour. They produce a 
reviving effect at once, and, ultimately, that serene cheer- 
fulness which makes life’s duties easy, and its pleasures delight- 
ful. Prepared solely by Jobn Kay e, Esy., ot Prospect Hall, 
Woodford, Essex. Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in 
patent medicines, at Is. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale 
Depot, 22, Bread-street, London, 


D BE. DE JON GH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectua] remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASKS OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other kiad. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 


Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 


“T have frequently prescribed Dr. Dx Jonau'’s Light-Bre 
Cod Liver Oil, and I have reason to be satisfied with its bea 
ficial and salutary effects.” 





The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, FBS. 
Physician to the London Hospital. ; 

**It was fitting that the author of the best analysis a“? 

vestigations into the properties of this Oil should hime 

the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether conse 

with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical proper, 
am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer Oil cso 

procured,” 





Dr. BARLOW, 
Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. 


, 7] 

**T have frequently recommended persons consulting —s 

make use of Dr, pk JonGu’s Cod Liver Oil. I have wat i, 

satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be # very PY” 
well fitted for those cases in which the use of that subst 


indicated,.”’ 





Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City aeons " 
“Tt is, I believe, universally acknowledged ep 
Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has great doubt of 2 
—— and from my investigations, I have no 
eing a pure and unadulterated article.” 


meta . oll 
Dr. v8 Joxcn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liv8® os” “i 
only in Impxxtat Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pint oso» 
Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled, and labelled with his st@mP —., iy 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONK CAN POSSIBLY BEG» 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


we 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, Londo™ 


Cavtion,— Beware of Proposed Substitution® 
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{dopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 
; and the British Colonies. 


cFASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
LAND AND MARINE. 
PS. EASTON AND G. SPRINGFIELD, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
a7, 38, & 39, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, E. 
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FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY res otfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


he Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Kurope. 


MOURNING at their Establishment. 


ation is kept : 
derPare charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 





PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. 


Families will effect a great saving by 


(rwarding their orders to THIS EsTaBLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE 


SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, 


Ww. 





CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR, 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
fisll. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 


its present price, Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering | 


it at 368., 42s., and 48s, per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s, and 30s. per doz. 


Superior Claret ..........+. 36s. 42s. 48s. 608.723. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ..........ssseccscsceess 243. 308. 55 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

MDED ciuteensiasancdukssnavhsienccena 363s, 428. 48s. ,, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 428. 488.608. 4, 
Hock and Moselle .., 30s. 36s, 48s. 60s. to 129s. ,, 
ERE MORRO «sx céucceseeneciesssssis 60s. 668.788. 5, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 428. 48s. 60s. 663.783. ,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Froatignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen, 
Un receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
— : op. List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 
lately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 

London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 

(Originally established A.D. 1667. 


.+—- 


(OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
MV CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING’S 
UUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
‘aculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom con- 
+e aspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedv, and may 
pent remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, 
tye Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., Tins, 2s. 94., 4s. 6d., 
~ gy each. THomas Keating, Pharmaceutical Chemis, 
, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
Wrst EMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
BROWN Bre: are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
wth E'S CHLORODYN . In consequence of the extra- 
 b, — of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
bors _ induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
on yo except in sealed bottles having the Government 
need ch the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
~ ‘hereon, A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
fole Me each bottle. 
tree pee facturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 

"et, Bloomsbury, London, 
_ Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 
D!SNEForD S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
boned Ty eps. during pee ge fone emphatically sanc- 
the rable e medical profession, and universall accepted by 
wa, om ae = best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
¢, alache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
‘cate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
‘is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
bond-street. Tro 9, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 
maghout the world and sold by all respectable Chemists 


. rid. 
Q 
B 


h 


Brerient for del 
ac iudren, I 


Eh Trot, Bk = = 
MORE MEDICINE.— We find DU 
mn, indigeatic — the safest remedy for chronic consti- 
Metric disorders "eal a pee consumption, diarrhea, all 
“DP SEh ees, distenciog * heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
Roma, bronchitis em flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 
ters, debility. a 4 ge nervous, bilious, and liver dis- 
&5., Dr. Harver — atrophy. — Andrew Ure, M.D., 
weer. “Is eaves 6) tine: Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. 

* lids a Po A wg its cost in other remedies. In tins, 
y Repent-street Tard. 121b., 22s.—Barry Du Barry & Co., 

» London; Fortnum & Mason; aud at 61, 

; 4, Cheapside; No. 63 and 150, Oxford- 


Strand ° 
Sand chymiet; Charing-cross ; 54, Baker-street ; and 


Peet urch-street 
; M0, 


> 
er 





EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 

at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

The Builder says,—‘* Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order, the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

** We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.” 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials, 


CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 


ARIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN, a pure, choice, 
and first-class DRAWING PAPER, of Whatman’s 
manufacture. A new batch of 1860 make, is now in fine con- 
dition, and ready for delivery. Large Sheets, 52 in. by 31 in., 7s. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; 
and all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


|S steel FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No. 270, STRAND, LONDON. 

D. NUTT begs respectfully to call the attention of the Public 
to his Establishment for the Sale of Foreign Books, both old 
and new, and in every branch of Literature and Science. His 
Stock (which in some departments is the most extensive in 
England) is being continually augmented by weekly and semi- 
weeky importations from France and Germany, and by fre- 
quent arrivals from other parts of the Continent. 

All Orders for Books not in stock can be executed within the 
shortest possible time, and Periodicals aud Newspapers sup- 
plied by post or otherwise, with the utmost punctuality and 
despatch. 

The following catalogues of Modern Books have recently 
been published, and may be had gratis for one postage stamp : — 
Part I.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Literature, 

II.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russ.an, 
and Northern Literature. 

IIl.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 

1V.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals, divided 
into Classes, with amount of Annual Subscriptions, 

A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department of 
Foreign Literature can likewise be had gratis for two stamps. 


NEW MUSIC. 


HE HOLY MOUNT. Sacred Airs for Piano. 

By W. H. CALLCOTT. Three Series. Each—Solo, 5s.; 
Duet, ts. 

HE ADORATION. Sacred Airs for Piano. 

By W. H. CALLCOTT., Three Series. Each—Solo, is. ; 


Duet, 6s. 
HE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Airs for Piano. 
By W. H. CALLCOTT. Three Series. Each—Solo, 5s. ; 
Duet, 6s. 
N.B.--Ad lib. Accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and Vio- 
loncello, to ‘* The Holy Mount,” ‘‘ The Adoration,” and ‘‘ The 
Holy Family.”’ 1s. each Part. 


OUBLE ACTION HARP, by Erard (Grecian), 
satinwood (No. 5,075), to be SOLD for # guineas, equal 
to new. 
Apply to ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street, 
Music Publishers to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
and to the Emperor Napoleon III, 


! Mourning Costume of every 
Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonable 














H AMILTON’S PIANO TUTOR, 
324th Edition. 70 pages, from extra-large elegantly 
engraved plates, 4s. ‘‘Imitated by all, equalled by none.”— 
Birmingham Mercury. 


HAMILTON'S TUTOR FOR SINGING, 20th Edition, 5s. 
CLARKE’'S CATECHISM OF MUSIC, 70th Edition, 1s. 
HAMILTON'S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC, 66th Edition, 1s. 


HE MARINER'S SONG. By Miss M. 
Linpsay (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss), Poetry from 
Home Lyrics. Finely Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
ECHOES: Song. By Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. Worthing- 
ton Bliss). Poetry by Miss Procter. 2s. 6d. 
: THE BROOK : Song. By Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. Worth- 
ington Bliss). Poetry by Alfred Tennyson, Esq., Poet Lau- 
reate. 2s. 6d. 
TOO LATE, TOO LATE: Sacred Song. By Miss M. Lrxp- 
SAY (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss). Poetry from the “ Idylls of 
the King,’’ by Alfred Tennyson, Esq., Poet Laureate. Finely 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
MOONLIGHT on the OCEAN: A Night Song at Sea. By 
the Composer of ‘ Shells of Ocean.” 2s. Also, by the same 
composer, ‘‘ Sailing on the Summer Sea.” 2s. f 


London; Roper? Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
and of all Musicsellers. 


BM ‘KWOOD'S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
lss2. No. DLVIIT. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
Caxtonrana—Part III. 
No. 4.—On Intellectual Conduct as distinct from Moral— 
the ‘* Superior Man,” 
No. 5.—On Shyness. 
Tae Lives or Two Lapties. 
PoutticaL TRAGEDIES IN JAPAN. 
A Box or Books. 
Works or Cuantrs Lever. 
Tue INTERNATIONAL Exninition: 
SPECTS, 
Cyrontcies or CarRtincrorp: Sarem Cuarget.—Parr IIT, 
Srpence's American Uwnron, 
WitiraM Birackwoopn & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


B ENTLEY’S MISCELLAN Y.— The 
APRIL NUMBER contains: 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 
OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Cuars. XV., XVI., and XVII. 


ITs Purrose ann Pro- 


II. Lorn Loriot. By Dudley Costello, 

. Travels in Equador, 

IV. Recreations in Switzerland: An Ascent of Mont Com. 
bin from St. Pierre. 

V. A Dark Mood. By Mrs. Acton Tindal, 


VI. The Beauty of Vieq d’Azyr. By Ouida, 
VIL. Slavery in America. 
VIIT. History of the First Battalion of Royal Marines. 
IX. Table-Talk. By Monkshood. 
X. Canterbury and its Archbishops. 


London: CHarpsan & Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 


Phebe NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, 
Edited by W. Hargison Arnswortn, Esq. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL. No, CCCCXCVI. 
I. The Lake Districts of Canada. 
If, The Shadow of Ashlydyat. By the Author of “ East 
Lynne.” Part VII. 


IIf. Claudine. By Nicholas Mitchell. Part I. 

LV. Goldsmith's Grave. Letter to the Editor from Cyrus 
Redding. 

V. Charles the Twelfth, By Sir Nathaniel. 

VI. A Federal Foray. An American Sketch. By Mrs. 


Bushby. 


VIL. The Heart vio the Head. By Edward P. Rowsell. 
VIII. Granville de Vigne. A Tale of the Day, Part XVI, 
IX. Beaten Paths. 


X. The King of Prussia. 
CuarpmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


_— BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 79, price 68., April l. 
CONTRNTS, 
. Lives of the Engineers. 
The Act of Uniformity. 
. Recent Revolutions in the Papal States, 
. Phases of London Life. 
. Congregational Psalmody. 
. Stannope’s Life of Pitt. 
Underhill’s West Indies. 
. Social Life in Medieval England. 
9. Aids to Faith. 
10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hopper, 14, St. Paul's- 
churchyard; and Simpkin, Mausuact, & Co., Stationers’- 
hall-court, 


END Awe oto 


No. V., for APRIL. 


’ | ‘HE MUSEUM: a Quarterly Magazine of 
Edueation, Literature, and Science. 
1. The Oxford Local Examinations. 
. The English Training School System. 
Robinson, Canon of York 
3. Details of Method in Teaching the Mother-Tongue. By 
James Clyde, LL.D. 
Notes on Robert Browning. 
5. Reciprocal Naturalization. 
F.B.S.E. a 
G. Open Teaching in the Universities of 5 ‘otland. By Alex. 
Taylor Innes, M.A. 


by the Rev. H, G, 


te 


~ 


ty John Nichol, B.A., Oxon, 
By James Lorimer, Jun., 


i-_ 


— 


7. Natural History in School Education. By Robert 
Patterson. 
8. The Revised Code Amended. 
9. University Halls and Common Tables. 
10. The Late George Rankine Luke. 
11. Translations from Longtellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.” By Pro- 


fessor F. W. Newman, 


12. Current Literature. 
13. Reviews: 
I. Homeric Translations 
II. Daizel’s History of the University of Edinburgh. 
l4. Notices of Books. 
15. Retrospect of the Quarter :- 
I, Foreign Notes. II. Proceedings of Societies. 
III. University Intelligence. IV. The Revised 


Code. V. Educational Intelligence. VI. National 
Education in Scotland. VII. Appointments, 





Edinburgh: James Gorpon, 51, Hanover-street, 
London; Eowaxp Stanrogp, 6, Charing-cross, 
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Just published, No. 16, price One Penny. 


HE COTTAGER IN TOWN AND 
of the Water-cress 
Girl—Coming Ashore on the other mde of the World—The 
Carpenter and his Children—and The Pet Rabits. Titles of 


COUNTRY. — With Engravings 


To “a: 
e Water-Cress Gir). 
One may do without, Part 4. 
Try again. 
At the Other Side of the World. 
Porrry— Never put off. 


Cuitpreyx’s PaGe—Thomas Wood and his Children—Stop 


Thief. 
Light and no Light. 
The True Deliverer. 
A Blessing wherever he is. 
The Service of Patience. 
Rabbit Keeping— Reading. 


Rguiciovs Tract Sociery, 56, Paternoster Row; and all 
Booksellers. 


FrRASEr's MAGAZINE for APRIL, 2s. 64, 


CONTAINS: 
The Income-Tax, and the Plans for its Reform. 


Thalatta! Thalatta!—A Study at Sea. By the Author of 


**Catarina in Venice.” Part IV. 

The Roman Book-Trade under the Empire. By the Right 
Honourable Sir George Lewis. 

Notes from Numidia. 

Mrs. Delany ; or, a Lady of Quality in the Last Century. 

Humming- Birds, 

Barren enser!~A Tale. By the Author of ‘‘ Guy Living- 
stone,” “‘ Sword and Gown,” &c.—Chapters XX. and XXI. 

Gone On. ' 

Menta! Epidemics. 

My Highland Home. 

The Engineers. 

Arthur ii ugh Clough. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bovenr, West Strand, W.C. 


- This Day, Becond Edition, demy av0., 9s., 

( a ae ON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. 
By Jonuwnw Srvartr Mit. 

London; Parxgr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


‘This Day, demy Svo., with Portrait, 15s., 
HE REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. 
RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from her 


Journals, Letters, and other Papers, Edited by her Son, the 
Dean oy WESTMINSTER. 


London; Parxger, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


—_ Fifth Edition, revised, Two Volumes, 8vo., 30s., 

JRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Jonw Stuart MILL. 
By the same Author, 

SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. 
258. 

DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLI- 
TICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL. Two 
vols., Svo., 24s. 

ON LIBERTY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Second Edition, with Supplement. 1s. 6d. 

London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


———— ——— 


Books for the Country.—New Volume. 
In feap. Svo., price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt, post free, 46 stamps, 


ea BIRDS’ EGGS AND NESTS. 





Two vols., 





By the Rev. J.C. Atkinson. Sixth Thousand. With | 


Figures of 121 Varieties, drawn by W. 8. Coleman, printed in 
Colours; and a Synoptical Table, showing Site and Materials 
of the Nest, and Number, Colour, and Markings of the Exgs. 


Uniform in Size, Price, and Coloured Illustrations, 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. 8S. Co.eman. 


The Seventh Thousand. 

OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES. 
By W. 8. CoLemay. 

COMMON COUNTRY OBJECTS. By the Rev. 
J.G. Woon. 


*.* One Shilling Editions of either of the above, bound in | 


boards, with the plates plain, are also published. 


London: RovrtepGr, Warne, & Rovuriepes, Farringdon- 
street. 


COMPLETION OF THE POST OCTAVO EDITION OF 
LORD MACAULAY’'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
On Monday next will be published, with a Brief Memoir by the 
Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's, and a Portrait engraved 
from Richmond's Picture, price 6s., cloth, 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Macav ay. 
Volume the Eighth, completing the Edition in post Svo. in 
Eight Volumes, price 48s. cloth; or 84s. well bound in calf 
lettered. 
London: Lonemayn, Green, Loneman, & Roperrts. 








In the Press, and will be ready immediately, Svo. sewed, 
Price One Shilling. 


7 AUTHENTIC REPORT of the TRIAL 
BY COURT MARTIAL OP 
CAPTAIN A. M. ROBERTSON, 
Fourth Roval Irish Dragoon Guards, held at the Royal Bar- 
racks, Dublin, on the 6th of February, 1862, and following 
days. ‘With Portraits. 
Dublin: M‘Guasnan & Grit. London: Srwpxin, Marsa, 
& Co. Edinburgh: Joun Mewnzigs. 


Just published, 65th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 
Stamps, 


ISEASES OF THE SKIN: 

a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 

by cases. By Tuomas Hewt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 

Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte- 

street, Fitzrov-square. ‘‘ This admirable, we mightalmost say 

indispensable little work, comes to us in its fifth edition, en- 

riched with an excellent and most temperate chapter on the 
Turkish Bath.” — Medical Critic. 


London: T. Ricnarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO’S NEW PUBLICATION, 





Immediately, in 1 vol., price 10s., 


PILGRIMS OF FASHION. 


A TALE OF BOTH HEMISPHERES. BY K. C. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH “ 


A NEW EDITION OF CHARLES READE’S FAMOUS STORY. thr 


no 
toe 


s 
~# 
Ul « 


In 3 vols., handsomely bound in maroon cloth, price 15s. 





























Orders for the above Works received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. ” 
Recently published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
HO. 
FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER WORLD, ° 
WITH NARRATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
TH 
From the Tenth American Edition, with Emendations and Additions by the Author, T 
London: TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. | 
Just published in quarto, in strong half-cloth binding, price 5s. = 
~ -—— — 
RESEARCHES ON THE SOLAR SPECTRUM, mt 
AND THE : 
MUS! 
SPECTRA OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS, : 
By G. KIRCHHOFFP, Professor of Physics in the University of Heidelberg, : 
Translated with the Author’s Sanction from the Transactions of the — 
Berlin Academy for 1861. = 
BY HENRY E. ROSCOE, B.A., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester, = 
, THE ] 
WITH THREE PLATES. MEN 
ave 
~— Ne' 
MACMILLAN & CO., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-st., Covent Garden, London, 
NEW WORK ON INDIA. 


Just published in 3 vols., super royal 8vo. cloth, £3. 3s., 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 
CIVIL, MILITARY, AND SOCIAL: 


From the first Landing of the English to the Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt; including an outline of the 
early History of Hindoostan. 


sy HENRY BEVERIDGE, Esq., Advocate. 


Illustrated by above 500 Engravings on Wood and Steel—Antiquities, Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, 
Plans, &c. &e. 


INDIA, 





BLACKIE & SON, 23, Paternoster-row, London; Glasgow and Edinburgh; Lo 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. — 
THE BOOK OF DATES; 
OR, TREASURY OF UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: OR, LI 
COMPRISING ‘ 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN ALL AGES, FROM THE EARLIEST RECORDS ‘Tanscrjibed 


TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By I. M‘BURNEY, LL.D. and SAMUEL NEIL. 


New Edition, 8vo., 7s. 6d., Antique Binding. 
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London: GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CoO. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBIT 





_ *, HAC 
INTERNATIONAL BXHIBITION. rat 
el and C} 


NOTICE. 
THE PRESENT (APRIL) PART OF THE Ving oat 


ART-JOURNACL 


(Price 2s. 6d., Monthly), contains the First Division of au 















Which Catalogue is to form a portion of each issue for eight consecutive months. 


d Silver, Pores 





The first selection comprises exhibited specimens of manufactures in Jewellery an 
Engraved Glass and Chandeliers, Furniture and Cabinet Work, Wood Carving, &c., &c. 

Articles and Correspondence on the Progress of the Exhibition, and a comparison 
of 1851, are also included in the number. 

The principal Line Engravings are “Tue Sassatu Eve,” engraved by Lightfoot, afte 
A. Johnston; “THe Sun Ristnc 1x a Mist,” by J. C. Armytage, after Turner. 
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London: JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 
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PUBLIC 


OPINION, 


THE 


ENGLISH GALIGNANI. 





4 JOURNAL for Statesmen and Politicians, Editors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 


Merch 
, through 


TH 


ants and Manufacturers, and all who take an interest in Political, Social, and Commercial Progress 
out the World. PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on all 


she Important Topics of the Week ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a Selection 


of Articles of a li 
pinion on Politics, 


CONTENTS:—-M 


—% B. {BODY'S GIFT TO THE POOR OF LONDON: 


or ag 

aily News. 

tien Herald. 

Daily Telegraph. 
Morning Star. : ' ; 

THE REVISED CODE— MR. WALPOLE’S RESOLU- 

TIONS: 
Times. 
Morning Herald. 
Morning Fost. . 
aily Telegraph, &c. 

tHE ALBERT MEMORIAL: 

Times. : 
London Review. 
Saturday Review. ie : 

THE THAMES EMBANKMENT: | 
Times. 
Morning Post. 

Saturday Review. 

yvsic AND THE DRAMA: : 

~~ The Testimonial to Mr. Charles Kean. 
Roval English — 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. | 
Royal Italian Opera. 


AMERICA. 


E 


| 


NTS, 


literary and popular character: it is, in short, what its title implies—The Mirror of Public 
Society, Commerce, Literature, &c. &c. 


ARCH 29, 
New York World. 
Morning Post. 
Morning Herald. 
Times. 

Daily News. 

Daily Telegraph. 
Morning Star. 


PRUSSIA. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLE : 
L’ Indépendance Belge, 
Stern Sliene. 
National Zeitung. 
Koélnische Zeitung. 
Times, Morning Herald, &c. 
FRANCE. 


THE FREE TRADE QUESTION : 
Le Temps, Le Journal des Débats, 


GREECE. 
THE INSURRECTION : 
La Nazione, La Presse, Xe. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE CONGRESS OF VENICE. 
IRON-PLATED WAR VESSELS. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
MORALITY AND THE THEATRES. 
** CORNHILL 


1862. 


MEDICAL EVIDENCE IN COURTS OF LAW. 


INDEX TO THE DAILY AND WEEKLY PRESS. 





invaluable. 


f the PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S MESSAGE : | MR. THACKERAY AND THE 
New York Times. MAGAZINE.” 
New York Tribune. CLOSING THEATRES IN PASSION WEEK. 
New York Herald. 
New York World. | “A PAPER WHICH IS ALWAYS SATISFIED. 
ster. THE RECENT NAVAL AND MILITARY ENGAGE. | THE TWO COMMITTEES. 
MENTS—THE SLAVERY QUESTION: | LITERARY NOTICES. 
New York Herald. | DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS. 
New York Times. 
n, London. To English Residents abroad PUBLIC OPINION is 
ES 


EVERY SATURDAY—THREEPENCE. 





OFFICE-—3, SAVOY- 


STREET, STRAND. 





On Monpay, in One Volume, crown 


DIA, CHURCH & STATE TWO 


8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO; 


BEING 


n outline of the 


A HISTORY 


OF ECCLESIASTICAL 


AFFAIRS 


FROM 1660 TO 1663. 


By JOHN 


ortraits, Maps, 


London: JACKSON, 


Edinburg: 





WALFORD, 


STOUGHTON, 


Author of “ Ages of Christendom before the Reformation,” &c. 


& HODDER. 





On Monpay, in One Volume, crown 


TROUBLOU 


eS 


NCE: 
AN 


EST RECORD Transcribed by JANE BOWRING CRANCH. 


8vo., price 6s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


S TIMES; 


UR, LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF THE REV. MR. JOHN HICKS, 
EJECTED NONCONFORMIST 


MINISTER, 1670-1. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. CHARLES 


STANFORD, Author of “Joseph Alleine: his Companions and Times,” &c. 





london: JACKSON, WA 


——— 


LFORD, & HODDER. 





OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


ublished b 
*, HACHETTE “ CO., 18, F y 


King William-stree 


Charles XIT....... 
I ON. T rg a nenreteinnaes 08/60 nceceenes sevens cdebbOsees + Is. ry 


1, _ agate seonee arzonrerenaere 2s. 
‘cel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ 
Cesar, with Latin Notes mie 
* race, with Latin Notes 
ow with Latin Notes ..................... 
-4apsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 

—— The Same, Poetry 3s. 
seuheseadeuscseoussebétaces cesecsee AB 


All strongly bound in boards. | 


| 
Cataly { Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
mapped Catalogue of General French Literature. | 

bY Dost on | ~*talogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
names and their several works. | 


eee eteetene 





r 
FF Ss 


la Fontaine's Fables 


xe Ti 


ths. 






Te pt 0 . 
an > hed Pe < achette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
Manp, | r ve — 8 French Railway Library. 


\ Catalogue of School Drawing Materials, 


GUINEA Fawn 
torn FA AMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 
tt Notes, Fenech mace ready a handsome Family Bible, 
08 style, for Jon’ 4, Eneravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
to | She ished at 2ls. A beautiful gift-book, 
N FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, | 
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| at 12s. 


| book. 


| YHREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 
nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday book for 
the young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 


ent post free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
| 65, Regent’s-quadrant. Every family should have this pretty 





15th edition, price 1s. 6d., or 18 stamps post free.—A pure 
mind in a pure body, that is health,—The Antiseptic Treat- 
ment. 
NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Spirits, 


. Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Con- 


Low 


| sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhoea. H. Bat- 
| LIERB, No, 219, Regent-street, London ; and all Booksellers. 


A USEFUL PRESENT FOR INVALIDS. 
HE WILL OF GOD TO THE INVALID 
AS REVEALED IN THE SCRIPTURES. God's Way 
of Preserving Health, and Restoring it when Lost. Houston 


& WriGut, 65, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. Price 
ls. 6d. ; post free, 18 stamps. 


———— 


JURE BLOOD: its Origin. Diseases of the 
Alimentary Canal, Stomach, Intestines, Chronic Diar- 
rheea (even of many years’ standing). Spinal Complaint, and 


| Asthma; their successful Treatment. Digestion; its Derange- 


ments and Remedy. Skin Diseases, &c. In this work is ori- 
ginal thought. Sold by Houtstonw & Wariaut, 65, Paternoster- 
row, London ; and all Booksellers, Post free, 2s. 6d., or 30 


| stamps. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


HARDWICK E, 


PICCADILLY. 


—_—- <P — 


ROBERT 


192, 


No. IIL, APRIL, 1862, price 2s. 6d., 
POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW: 


A Quarterly Miscellany of Entertaining and Instructive Articles 
on Scientific Subjects, 


Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, 


CONTENTS: 


THE PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. With a Plate. 
By A. De Quatreraces, Member of the Lnstitute of France, 
&ec., &c. Translated, with Explanatory Notes, by the Editor. 


THE SUN AND SOLAR PHENOMENA. With a Coloured 
Plate. By James Breen, F.R.A.S. 


LIGHT AND COLOUR. 
Roxpert Hunt, F.R.S, 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 
With an Explanatory Plate. By W. Farrnarrn, C.E., D.C.L., 
Member of the Building Committee, President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


THE APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO ELECTRO. 
PLATING. By Grorcs Gors. 


ARTIFICIAL PRECIOUS STONES. By W.S. Howarave 


THE WHITE CLOVER. With Two Plates by Tuffen West. 
By Mrs, LaANKESTER. 


THE HUMAN HEART. By Isaac Asuez, B.A., T.C.D. 


MISCELLANEA :—The Northampton Scientific Festival.— 
‘* Fairy Rings.’’—-The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society, &c.—TRANSLATIONS: 
The Kangaroo and her Young, &c. 


With a Coloured Plate. By 


REVIEWS.—Percy’s Metallurgy; Hogg’s Natural Philosophy ; 
Sowerby’s Poisonous Plants, &c. And a complete 


QUARTERLY 
Science, 


RETROSPECT of every Department of 


_ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS :— 
THE SHILLING PEERAGE. 
THE SHILLING BARONETAGE. 
THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. 
THE SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
By E. WALFORD, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


A Manual of Botanical Terms. 
For the Use of Classes, Schools, and Private Students. 
By M. C. Cooxg, 

Author of ‘* A Manual of Structural Botany,” &c. 


Feap. 8vo., with more than 300 Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Lankester on the Uses of Animals 
in Relation to the Industry of Man. 
The complete volume, price 4s., and Part IL., price ls, 6d 
will be ready next week, 


Waste Products and Undeveloped 


Substances; or, Hints for Enterprise in Neglected Fields. 
By P. L. Simmonps, editor of the ‘* Technologist.” Feap, 
8vo. [ Ready in April. 


Hardwicke’s Handy-Book of London: 


An Easy and Comprehensive Guide to Everything worth 
Seeing and Hearing. Contents :—Bazaars, Ball Rooms, Cathe- 
drals, Dining Rooms, Exhibitions, Mansions of the Nobility, 
Markets, Money Order Offices, Monuments and Statues, 
Museums, Music Halls and Concert Rooms, Out-door Amuse- 
ments, Omnibuses, Palaces, Parks, Passport Offices, Pic- 
ture Galleries, Regulations, Popular Entertainments, Police 
Courts, Prisons, Railway Stations, Steamboats, Theatres, 
Telegraph Offices, &c. Crown 32mo. cloth, price 1s. 

| New edition early in April, 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW POEM, 
The Human Tragedy. 


8vo. Price 7s. 


[ Ready March 31, 


The Age of Little Men. 
A Review of Fame. F 


Price 2s. 6d, 


ap. SVO. 


Now ready. 


Sowerby’s English Botany. 


A splendid full-coloured edition of this standard work is in 
preparation, and will shortly be issued in Five Shilling monthly 
parts. Prospectuses on application. 


The British Fungi 


(A plain and easy account of), with especial reference to the 
Esculent and other Economic Species, 

By M.C. Cooxeg. 

With Coloured Plates of 4) species. Feap. Svo, 


Price 6s. 
[ Shortly, 


London: 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 





192, Piccadilly, 
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GALLERY, 
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Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exchanged = 
time within six months from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER & 00, 
free of expense. PIANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUC CTED 
FOR EXTREME CLIMATES. 

CRAMER & CO.’S FOREIGN PIANINO; a superior Pianyy,,., 
with check action, especially adapted for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas, 

COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND, by Broad 
and Collard ; Oblique Grands by Erard. 


Tue extensive Ware-rooms of CRAMER & CO. give the public an oppor- 
tunity of forming a true estimate, by comparison, of the different qualities in 
tone and touch, and of the special excellencies of the Pianofortes of all the chief 
makers, and offers the largest assortment of Pianofortes for Sale or Hire in the 
kingdom. | 

CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S NEW MODEL COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE, price 32 Guineas, is tested under similar comparison. 
Every Pianoforte is warranted, and sold at the Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
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“Tur Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual Account, to announce Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the Company danse pectatic 
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